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ABSTRACT 

This report provides a look at correctional education 
in Illinois, with special emphasis on vocational offerings and their 
potential to affect the reduction of crime and recidivism. The 8 
commendations and 15 recommendations are directed to state staff who 
make decisions about voc?itional programming. Recoxamendations include 
the following: follow through with development of a comprehensive 
5-year plan; conduct external team evaluations every 5 years of each 
correctional center's education program; require each institution to 
develop a training-industry-education plan; require each student to 
prepare an individualized career plan; review programs for females; 
integrate applnd basic skills in all programs; promote stafr 
development; extend the school day to accommodate more student?; and 
continue to support establishment of community networks. The 
supporting documentation is arranged according to areas of concern: 
facts and forecasts, costs and cutbacks, planning and evaluation, 
incentives, and community services and networks. An update section 
explains new transitional services for offenders, including various 
mentoring programs. Project title, agency, and director are provided. 
Inmates* feelings about their lives in prison are compiled in the 
survey section. Included in the report are lA success stories of 
former inmates that reinforce the value of their educational 
experience while incarcerated. Appendixes include personal profile 
forms and 16 references. (YLB) 
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"When I first got incarcerated, I thought the work! had ended. I knew my life had changed. 

then I started school, and suddenly I had goals-goals to complete as many vocational 
programs as possit)le. ... I couW have something to show my family, perspective employers, 
and friends-that I served time constnjclively and couW become someone once again — 
But now. with the proposal of dropping vocational programs, my goals will t>e shattered. 
What am I to do now ... try to find a job with no training whatsoever? Well, woukl you hire 
an ex-convtet who sensed four years in prison and dkl nothing but clean toilets and watch 
soap operas? 

Source: Inmate 
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FOREWORD 



THE CORRECTIONS COMMITTEE of the litt* 
nois Council on Vocationai Education (iCoVE) 
has dovelopadtWs publication as a rwuH of: 

• eight on-sils visits to stats oonectional 
institutions; 

• attendance at state and national 
meetlnQSt 

• intenriews with wardens, directoR^ of 
education, teachers, and inniates; 

• sennng on committees related to oorrec- 
tionai e<kjca^3n; 

• meeting with representatives from the 
judicial system, job service, and Illinois 
State So^id of Education; and 

• public hearings on correctional educa- 
tion. 

IC jVE is most appreciative of the coop- 
eration it has had by the Department of Correc- 
tions (DOC), Illinois State Board of &iucation, 
and the many others who are involved with 
correctional education and the rehat)ilitation of 
the citizens who have been, or are presently, 
inmates at one of the state's 31 correctional 
facilities. They have bee»^ frost helpful in pro- 
viding infonnation and maicing suggestions for 
the continued successes of the Department of 
Correction's educational program. 

ICoVE HAS SERVED as the advisory cound! 
for vocational, tectvt'cal, and aduR education at 
the request of the IRinois Department of Correc- 
tions since 1980. As a result of this responsibil- 
ity, the Corrections Committee has visited over 
20 state correctional institutions and developed 



numerous reports with rBCommendations re- 
lated to cunfcukim, service provided, teaching 
staff, laboratory safety, equipmert, and other 
areas related to oonectional education. These 
recommendations have been well received and 
acted i4)ontiy DOC. 

DR. BESSIE HACKETT, Professor Emerita at 
linnois State University has sen/ed as a consult- 
ant and writer for this publication in addition to 
the four previous ones. 

THE STATE OF ILUNOIS continues to experi- 
ence a significant growth in its prison popula- 
tion. In the past 24 months the number of 
inmates has increased by over 3300 in spite of 
new legislation which has aNowed for eariy 
releases. Recidivism is one of the major rea- 
sons for this ever growing problem. Previous 
studies completed by ICoVE indicate that a 
releasee who attains a high school diptoma and 
some vocational training is more Hkely to be 
successful in the real world than one who just 
does time and returns to society no better than 
he/she went to prison. 

IC^VE CONTINUES TO SUPPORT an ex- 
panded educaUonal system in the prison sys- 
tem. Education is an investment ttiat will pay 
more dividends than building more prisons. 

Peter Johnson 
Executive Director 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



THE 1992 EDITION OF A WAY TO STAY OUT 
provkles a look at correctional education m 
State of Illinois, with special emphasis on voca- 
tional offerings and their potential to impact on 
the reduction of crime and recidivism. 

THE ILLINaS COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, through its Conections Commit- 
tee, has conducted onijoing studies of the 
state's vocational programs and services within 
correctional institutions and in the community. 
The 1991-92 Corrections Committee was 
chaired by Hartzel Black and inckxtod Dr. Marie 
Maiinauskas, Percy Murdock, Rep. Gordon 
Ropp, and Valee Salone. These indivkJuals 
have visKed prisons, conferred with corrections 
personnel, talked with inmates, met with state 
staff, attended conferences, soficited testi- 
mony, hekl put>lic hearings, reviewed reports, 
and shared their findings at Council meetings. 

THE COMMENDATIONS AND RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS presented in this issue are a result 
of seriousdetit>eratk>nbytheCouncii. Theyare 
directed to state staff who make decisions 
about vocatk>nal programming. TTie supporting 



documentation is ananged according to areas 
of concem: Facts and Forecasts, Costs and 
Cuti)acks, Planning and Evaluation, incentives, 
and Community Sen^ices and Networks. 

NEW TRANSITIONAL SERVICES for offend- 
ers including various mentoring programs, are 
explained in the section on Illinois Project Up- 
date. Inmates' feelings about their lives in 
prison are compiled in the Survey sectkm. The 
Success Stories of fomner inmates reinforce the 
value of their educational experience while in- 
carcerated. 

THE PRISON POPULATION EXPLOSION is 
creating aftershocks of powerful proporttons: 
stress in bulging institutions, strain on security, 
scramble for more dollars and space, pressure 
for early release, push for alternative sentenc- 
ing, cuts in correctional programs, shut-down of 
vocational classes, and alarm among all con- 
cerned. Reactions to this threatening situation 
are reflected throughout this publication. 



COMMENDATIONS 



1 . Illinois oonecttonal educators showed fore- 
sigMandoonimitment inarranQingtohost 
the 1993 h^ationai Correcttons Education 
Association (NCEA) Conference in Chi- 
cago, 

2. DisMct 428 Board of Education is meeting 
regularly, functioning effectively, and maic- 
ing recommendations for needed program 
impmvemenL 

3. The computerized offender tracking sys- 
tem (OTS), with its capability of retrieving 
valid statistics and records, has devel- 
oped into a useful tod for corrections per- 
sonnel. 

4. The estat)lishment of Pre-Start, a life si^ill 
training program, is an important curricular 
enhancement. 

5. The School District 428 Institute, held in 
Decetur, provided a welcome paton-the- 



t>ack for corrections educators by recog- 
nizing outstanding contributions and spe* 
cial achievements. 

6. The State Board of Education and the De- 
partment of Corrections have continued to 
support conrectional education through re- 
search and development projects and net- 
working probation programs, which 
include placement, counseling, transition, 
family bonding, and mentoring sen/ices. 

7. In cooperation with the Department of Cor- 
rections, the State Board of Education 
made a wise decision to use Cart Peridns 

1 percent funds for innovative projects. 

8. The publicatton of the Illinois Criminal Jus- 
tice Infonnatton Authority, TRENDS AND 
ISSUES 91 is significant in its content and 
desen/es both state and national attention. 



FY92 RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 . Follow thfouQh w»h the development of a 
comprehensive five-year plan for state* 
wide oorrectional education, involving the 
StiAe Board of Education, the Illinois Com- 
munity College Board, and the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education. Include meth- 
ods and criteria for the addition and dele- 
tion of programs. 

2. Conduct external team evaluations once 
every five years of each Correctional Cen- 
ter's education program, including sen/- 
ices for job plaMment and foHow-up. 
Include among team memt>ers secondary 
and postsecondary educators and private- 
sector employers. 

3. Require each institution to develop and im- 
plement a TIE (Training-Industry-Educa- 
tion) plan that encompasses academic 
and vocationai education programs, as 
well as, industry and job assignments. 

4. Revise the present inmate pay stnjcture 
for institutional jobs so as to provide realis- 
tic financial incentives, in addition to good- 
time incentives, for educational 
assigrmenls. 

5. Require each student to prepare an indi- 
vidualized career plan (ICP) for time of in- 
carceration and after release. Give 
attention to special needs inmates. Fol- 
low the Cart D. Pertdns' legislative man- 
dates on sen/ices for special populations. 

6. Review programs for females in terms of 
their unique needs, with special emphasis 
given to career planning and transitional 
services. 

7. Integrate applied basic skiUs in aH voca- 
tional and academic courses and man- 
date activities that require students to 
read, write, confute, apply scientific prin- 
ciples and reasoning concerning specific 
real world experiences. 

8. ProiTK>te staff development activities 
which will assist teachers in: 

• the development of active, collabora- 
tive, learning environments; 



• the use of instnK:tional technologies 
that support new ways of interacting 
with students; and 

• the understanding of the principles of 
high performance as they are applied in 
the modem wortcplace. 

• 

9. Extend the school day to acoomnvxiate 
more students. Consider using adult edu- 
cation funds and making part-time contrac- 
tual anrangements with outskle 
educattonal delivery systems. 

10. Give high priority to transferring inmates 
on the basts of their career plan and speci- 
fk: programmatic needs. 

1 1 . ConsMer requiring inmates due to be re- 
leased within three years to enroll in a 
woric-study program. Evakjate the in- 
noates' perfonmance in job assignments 
and use this infonnatton in the develop- 
ntent of their transittonal portfottos. 

12. Continue to encourag3 and support the 
establishment of community networics of 
criminal, social senrice. and educattonal 
agencies to assist criminal offenders in be- 
coming productive citizens. 

13. Require kx^al educatton agencies and 
educatton for emptoyment systems to ad- 
dress the delivery of sen^ices to offenders 
in the community in their vocational plans. 
InckJde within plans procedures for net- 
wortdng with probatton, parole, and 
agency personr^el as well as administra- 
tive policies addressing the recniitment 
and retentton of the offender in the educa- 
tk>nal setting. 

14. Continue to pursue sources of federal 
funding for both academto and vocattonal 
programs. 

15. Continue to support the utilizatton of the 
1% Cari Pertcins* allocatton for projects 
which will reduce recklivism and enhance 
the inmates' opportunities to succeed in 
the real worM. 
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SUPPORTING STATEMENTS 



FACTS AND FORECASTS 
(Rf^ommendations «1, #2, and #15) 



Aocordingtothe Illinois Department of Corrections* 
there were over 30»500 inmates in Illinois 
prteonsasof June30.l992. Prison capacity at 
this time was 20,433 t>eds. Of those incarcer- 
ated. 1 ,348 were women (4.41 percent). 

CROWDINa 'li/tostcrimhaljustk^ office 
cede ttis^buUdkig new prisons is not the only 
ansmr to prison cnmSng. Aooording to con- 
senfative estimates by IDOC, ttw state would 
need 26 more prisons, at a cost of $1.4 trillion, 
to keep pace with the rising inmate population 
during the next five years." (iCJ Intofmation 
Authorfty) 



Illinois has constnKted 14 prisons in the last 
14 years. It is dear we cannot Ixjild our way 
out of the prison overcrowding prot^m. 

IhrouQiiout the nation states are exploring 
new ways to protect sodety from dangerous 
offenders in an affdrdat)le manner that does not 
require a general tax increase." 

Ihose of us who are charged with protecting 
the public safety should not oniybe tougher but 
also be smarter. We need to assure that violent 
offenders remain locked up whUe others are 
iMter prepared to reenter society. We need to 
make sure that prison empk}yees, as well as 
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ON APPOINTMENT OF TASK FORCE ON 
PRISON OVERCROWDING. Ihe safety of 
the public ¥¥01 be the foremost concern of this 
task force as it addresses the problem of prison 
overcrowding. We will continue to put danger- 
ous criminals behind t>ars and keep them there. 
But we need to find innovative, cost-effective 
alternatives to buikiing one prison after another. 



the general putric, are protected to the greatest 
extent possible." (Edgar) 

"Ftorkia, the fourth ranking state in totilpopu- 
latton (1990), has the highest crime rate per 
100,000 people of any state inthenatton. There 
are presently about 46,000 inmates in the Ftor- 
kia Department of Correcttorts institutions, and 
this number is expected to grow substantially 
by the year 2000. Several new correcttonal 
instituttons are being constmcted and couU 
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become operational over tf)e nexf 18 months. 
In addition thousands of men and women are 
confined to county jails and federal prisons 
within the state. 

"Vis individuals and as a sodety we cannot 
ignore tNs growing population. While attempts 
to Ixing these people into the mainstream of 
society have often failed, education can provide 
opportunities that will prepare them to lead lives 
that are productive and prof Hakrie-to t>e taxpay- 
ers instead of tax txsrdens. 

"In Florida, every inmate who does not return to 
prison represents an anrujal cost avoidance of 
over $25,000 for housing and upkeep (Conm)' 
tional Education School Authority, 1991). Bfi- 
dence from various studies indicates that when 
inmates are released and are unable to ot)tain 
gainful employment right away, their chances 



of remaining at liberty without violating the law 
are very slim. For tNs reason, training in areas 
affecting employment is an essential part of the 
rehat)ilitative process.'' (Florida Council) 

"In Illinois there were 73,576 adult offenders 
under the active supen/ision of proba^n offi- 
cers on January 1, 1992. Of those over 40,000 
were felons. We know from past sun^eys that 
over half of fek>ny offenders have less than a 
high school educatton. We can assume a large 
proportion of other offenders also do not have 
a high school diptoma. It is safe to assume that 
there are approximately 30,000 offenders cur- 
rently under supenfision in Illinois who do not 
have the prerequisite educatk>n to enter the 
workforce andprovkie for themselves and their 
families." {F\lsicm) 
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''/f the cofwktod felon recei^s little or no edu- 
catk)n or tfsJnk^i while incaro^ 
¥rill Hkely return to criminal actives upon re- 
lease. Theodds will not haw improved. This 
is where ttie insidi- 
ous recidivism cyde 
t)egins: another 
botched crime, an- 
other arrest, another 
conviction, and an- 
other sentence - at 
incalculable cost to 
the taxpayer." 
(OhloCouncii) 



Inc«rc«ir0t«4 Youth an^ MulH 



..And the recidivist is the end product Of the 
correctional process. That is where the reddi- 
vist comes from. The reddivist is a stark reality. 
The recidivist is proof positive that criminal be- 
havior remediation 
is not occurring 
any significant de- 
gree within the 
Criminal Justice 



4% 0.3% 



F«n^ Youtfi 



Source: Nlinois Dopartment of Corroctions 



"Recidivism statis- 
tics are incredibly 
beyond rationaliza- 
tion. It is tiie recidi- 
vist who serves as a 
role nwdel for the 
first offender. It is 
ti)e recidivist who is 
the prinoe crime perpetrator. It is ti}e recidivist 
who is responsble for the ovenmwding of cor- 
r^ional fadlilies. It is the recidivist who has 
grossly overloaded the judidal court system. It 
is the reddnrist that has victin^ed sodety and 
has created an unsafe atmosphere throughout 
tt)e country - even in tfw sanctity of one's own 
home. It is tt)e recidivist that causes incredible 
grief to sun/iving family members imposing in- 
comprehensi)le hunwUstic costs. It is the re- 
cidivistthatplacesanunbearabieburden on the 
economy of this country — 




•2% 



"The present prior- 
ity of building of 
prisons throughout 
the country is 
caused by the re- 
cidivist and not, as 
some authorities 
would have sodety 
believe, the 
harsher sentenc- 
ing imposed upon 
perpetrators by the 
courts. New prisons do not create a safer cli- 
mate for the citizenry nor do they, by them- 
selves, correct behavior. New prisons only add 
to the economic burden placed upon society by 
recidivists." (VHal IssisM) 

The bottom line is this: We know inmates 
returning to the free ivorfcf are less likely to 
return to the prison system when they have 
been involved in the correcttonal school pro- 
gram and leave wHh job skills and a better 
education. It is atme bargain as far as the 
expenditure of state funds is concerned. Edu- 
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Source: ICJ Information Authority. Trends and Issues 91." 



cation programs pay for lO^eniselves in reduced 
recidivism and by limiting the crimes committed 
by pamlees and ottwrs.' (Ray Quick, as 
quoted In Trends and issues 91 \ 

. . Programs sending ex-offenders may reduce 
recidivism by helping releasees continue edu- 
cational training begun in prison and by provid- 
ing job placement and job retention seof ices. " 
(ICJ Information Authority) 

'Approximately 72 percent of adult inmates in 
Illinois correctional institutions in 1990 were 
high school dropouts, and the average innjate's 
reading and math scores are two or more years 
behind the latest grade level attained in school 
before entering prison." (ICJ Information 
Authority) 

"As of April 1991, 3,958 of the 28,000 inmates 
in Illinois were waiting to be placed in some type 
of educational pfogram-1, 249 were waiting tor 
openings in ABE programs, 783 for GEO pro- 
grams, 183 for college academic and 1,294 tor 
college vocational courses, and 449 for non- 
college vocational courses." (ICJ Information 
Authority). 

'School District 428 offered from one to 28 
vocational courses at each adult institution dur- 
ing the academic quarter ending Febnjary 28, 
1992-a total of 88 programs. Space for voca- 
tional programs is severely limited in the very 
old maximum-security facilities, reducing the 
availability of vocational programs there. " (ICJ 
Infomiation Authority). 

'Studies of the effects of inmate completion of 
vocational-technical training in other states 
suggest that there are valuable positive out- 
comes. For example, in a University of Okla- 



homa study of vocational education and reha- 
bilitation in Oklahoma correcttonal facilities. Dr. 
D.S. Udell and Dr. F.P. Morton (1986) reported 
reduced recidivism among vocathnal progr^ 
completers. 

"The reckiivism rate for the general population 
falls between 45 percent and 77 percent. When 
compared to 23.87 percent for those complet- 
ing vo-tech training programs, it appears that 
vocattonal training may have some positive ef- 
fect on the reck^ivism rate. 

"While a variety of factors affect rates ofreckfi- 
vism, vocational educatton is surely among 
them. By enhancing the empfoyability, self-es- 
teem, and opportunities for further educatton of 
former offenders, vocational education 
provkies both means and nntives for their rein- 
tegration into society." (Florida Council) 

"Without adequate job skills, there is little hope 
that the cycles of poverty, dependency, and 
crime can be broken." (ICJ Infomiation 
Authority) 

EFFECTS ON ElMPLOYABILmr. "One 1983 
study showed that Ohto's adult inmates who 
completed vocational programs while incarcer- 
ated tend to get jobs faster and remain on the 
initial ^b tongerthan non-vocational graduates. 
The study also showed that unemptoyment 
among released offenders who completed vo- 
cattonal programs was not a great deal higher 
than the statewide unemptoyment rate. (Other 
studies have shown that vocattonal graduates 
tend to have higher earnings and tower unem- 
ptoyment rates than do those in a group com- 
parable by age and educat tonal achievement.) ' 
(Ohio Council) 



COSTS AND CUTBACKS 
(Recommendations #1, #9, #14, and #15) 



The average ^nnm^^l cost of keeping one inmate in 
an Illinois .rn^i> was- $16,000 in 1992. This 
represents Xi'^i6 per 100,000 peopto in the 
state's total popuiatton. Given the current 
prison population of 30,500 (June, 1992), the 
total annual expenditure for incarceratton wouto 
be $488,000,000. (Howall) 

l/Ve in the fieU of correcttons are making sin- 
cere efforts to make adifference but reacttonary 



programs are much more costly and toss suc- 
cessful than proactive measures. The mes- 
sage must be sent to those who can make the 
greatest difference." (Van iJUfKlegtn) 

"Most peopto like the idea of putting criminals 
behind bars, but toss money couki be spent on 
alternative forms of incarceratton. 



"Howard Peters, appointed a year ago, [said] 
mat society's ability to deal wkh crirnir^als is 
harvpered t)y the popular rtotior) that all offend- 
ers should serve time in jail. That attitude, he 
said, has resulted in ever-increasing prison 
populations that cost millions of dollars. 

"We have a bad notion that we should lock up 
everyone who offends -if not forever, then for 
an extended period,' he said. 'But it isnt free. 
So when you think, lock 'em up,' tNnk of how 
rmjch it costs.' 

"He noted the cost of the Illinois prison system 
ballooned from $116 million in 1978 to about 
$663 million for the coming fiscal year. 

"Part of the burgeoning prison population can 
be attributed to gang activity in Chicago and 
other parts of the state, he said. But as the state 
spends more on prisons, there's less money for 
other mucthneeded programs. 

"'As a result, we are reducing pmgrams that add 
to the quality of life, such as chiki welfare, care 
for the eUeriy, education and dmg abuse pro- 
grams. The more money you spend on incar- 
ceratton, the less you spend on anything that 
adds to the quality of life.' 

"Peters saki there's no quesiton that 'serious, 
dangerous, vtolent offenders' shouU be incar- 
cerated and remak} in prison for a tong tkne. But 
he stressed that almost t¥¥0'thirds of those in 
prison committed their crimes against property, 
not people, and »iey coukt be better sensed by 
less expensive forms of punishment. 

"One alternative is electronk: detentton, whkh 
requires the prisoner to wear a devtee that 
ensures they remain at home or some other 
area of confinement. Such a method is less 
than half as costly as keeping a prisoner behind 
bars for a year, Peters saki. 

"Ciher less-expensive programs that also offer 
better hope for rehabilitatton include boot 
camps and woric camps, he maintained. 

"But the best way to address the increasing 
wave of crime and offenders, he saki, is to 
conduct educatton programs that buiki self-es- 
teem in young chiUren and encourage them to 
be prodiuctrve, law-abkting members of society. 
Many of the crimes offenders commit while 



aduHscan be traced to the abuse they received 
as chiktren, he saki." (Gtoason) 

INCREASED SECURITY COSTS. "Whatever ap- 
proaches the states adopt to meet the prison 
cmnch, ttiOy will undoubtedly have to deal with 
one of the fastest-growing interest groups on 
the state legislative scene: prison shards. 

"That shoukint come as much of a surprise, 
given the massive prison-buiUing programs of 
the last decade and the climb in inmate popu- 
lattons due to stiffer senu.idng provistons and 
tighter attitudes toward parole and probatton. 

"Overall, according to the American Correc- 
tional Association, the nun^r of state-level 
conections offteers around the country, includ- 
ing supen/isors, grew some 62 percent t)e- 
tween the end of June 1985 and the same date 
in 1990, leaping from99.233 to 159,247. Mtehi- 
gan tripled its number of prison guards t)etween 
1984 and 1990. The number of state correc- 
tions ofr$cers in several other states, including 
Connecticut, Illinois, New Hampshire, and 
Pennsylvania, more than doubled during the 
last half of the decade." (Governing) 

"/ think it's obvtous where the priorities lie. You 
know, we have these programs being cut state- 
wkie. At the current time I think security, con- 
finement, is number one and educatton'stakkig 
a back seat; and anytime the Department of 
Correcttons has something to cut, they come to 
the educatton department statewkie to do so." 
(Hearing Participant) 

"The use of publto funds to educate criminals 
has been brought into questton several times in 
recent years. Revenue shortfalls and the need 
to reduce the state's budget, along with inci- 
dents of prisoners or former prisoners commit- 
ting heinous crimes, have made rehabilitative 
treatment pmgrams such as conecttonal edu- 
catton and CESA easy targets for budget cut- 
ting." (Ftorlda Council) 

"/ think we're all in the same boat, and I think 
we're all thinking along the same lines, but we 
know, techntoally, there's only one thing that'll 
make this thing worii and that's funding. If you 
intermingle the funding in the communities with 
the DOC monies, everything'll wori(. Without a 
monitoring system in the communities and that 



incentive coming from the legislature, it's not 
going to work." (HMiIng Partlcipam) 

'We have made progress in the last few years 
in that we know numt)ers of offenders can 
affectedpositivelyt)yjobenhancementtraining. 
UnfOrtunatefy, we have not been able to capi- 
talize on this knowledge because of funding 
lapses. A recesston hits our clients especially 
hardbecause they require so much time of each 
service provider. Staff cuts mean even less 
servtee is available. Therefore, it is up to all of 
us to nuike known resource needs of our clients 
at this time of stiff competitk>n for scarce dollars. 
And we must make known the creative ways 
ser/tees have been provkied with minimal fund- 
ing." (RISOh; 

VALUE IN VOCATIONAL PROGRAM. "We, the 
inmates of Illinois Department of Ck>rrectk)m. 
cannot take a back step on our educatton. 
These vocattonal programs are very important 
to us. A tot of convicts actually went tiome and 
obtaine . good jobs and excellent careers 
through these vocaUonal programs . . . Me, 
personally, I don't like to read, but the voc 
program I'm in requires that I read in order to 
understand what my teacher is training me and 
also pass the tests. I have a GED and I'm also 
tockedup for vtolent crime, and I know for a fact 
that a GEO is not going to get me a good paying 
job in the ¥¥orki."{lnaMe) 

SHATTERED EXPECTATIONS. "When I first got 
incarcerated, I thought the worU had ended. I 
knew my Hfe had changed. I tost everything I 
had. I was more worried about getting out and 
not fitting in with the real worM than being 
tocked up with hardened criminals. But then I 
started school, and suddenly I had goals-^goals 
to complete as many vocattonal programs as 
possible. Mo matter what, I could have some- 
thing to show my family, perspective emptoy- 
ers, and friends-that I served time 
constnjctively and couki become someone 
once again instead of a number. But now. with 
the proposal of dropping voca^nal programs, 
nty goals will be shattered. Whatamltodonow 
...try to find a job with no training whatsoever? 
Well, wouUyou hire an ex-convict who sen/ed 
four years in prison and dki nothing but clean 
toilets and watch soap operas?* (Inmata) 

PLEA FOR PROGRAMS. "No one is better quali- 
fied to judge success rates of educattonal pro- 



grams than one who is in ihem and is seeing 
firsthand the effects produced on a day-to-day 
basis. For the past five years I have obsen^ed 
other inmates and their behavtor in several 
environments. Much of the discO^edient behav- 
tor that I have obsen^ed stems from a lack of 
:>c!f-woii:$ and setf-conMence. Once given 
speafic goals and responsibilities, the majority 
will and do achieve accomplishments that en- 
able them to conform to society's standards. 
The resentment and attitude of rebellton fades 
with continued accomplishment. 

"Continued vocational programs woukit>einthe 
best interest of all concerned. Increased use of 
inmate wortc crews to renovate hou^ng in the 
Peoria, Rockford, and Chicago areas woutonot 
only benefit those living within those areas but 
also the inmates who acquire ttwse hands-on 
skills. Also, if minimum wage is paki to these 
crews, a percentage can be taken out by the 
IDOC to fund the program and to pay restitutton 
to the vtotims of the crimes of the inmates 
involved. By having to pay restitutton to their 
victims, they are one step ctoser to recondli- 
atton with society as a whole" (R.B., Inmate) 

LEARNING A TRADE. "I am a 26 year oki man 
and have been kKarcerated for three years now 
in lliinois D.O.C. I'm in for a dmg charge 
t>ecause that was all I ever knew to make 
money to support my young family. . . . The 
vocattonal school has given us the chance to 
learn a trade and to make something out of our 
lives and support our familtos. On the streets 
we can't get teachers or the nKney to attend 
these classes-not that we want to come to jail 
to toam. But since we're here, why not make 
the best of it? 

"I speak for a tot of us inmates. We wouU like 
you to constoer not ctosing our classes down. 
If you dkl, all you'd be doing is making sure that 
a tot of us do con)e back to the D.O.C. system." 
(Inmate) 

A FIGHTING CHANCE. "Taking away my chance 
to complete my educatton . . . wouUlt)eone of 
the ¥¥orst things possible, not only for me, but 
for a tot of other men who are in the same 
sHuatton that I am to, that of having to support 
families when we get out. Therefore, I imptore 
you to give us inmates a fighting chance to 
make it in the job martlet upon our release so 
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mat we can provide for our families' (W.A., 
Inmatft) 

ALTERNATIVE TO CRIME. 'My concert) as an 
hmateisduetothestatisticthatover40percent 
of the inmates released wiU come back, which 
is my main reason for going to school. I would 
Ike not to become one of the statistics. . . . 
Without the type of education and training vo- 
cs^nal schools offer, what does an ex-convict 
have to look forward to when he's released? 
NotNng but damaging critidsm and denial. So 
he has no alternative but tum to crime.' 
(Inmate) 



Juvenile Enrollment 




1M7 latt «»o 



Source:ICJ Information Authority, Trends and 
is3Ms91lssu«s91.* 

SURVIVAL THROUGH JOB SKILLS, 'School is 
a very important asset to me today. I have 
brought three beautiful chikUen into this works 
and do not want to have to leave here ...and 
find that the only way that I can support them is 
throughtheuseofandseUingdrugs. Therefore. 
I am trying to better my life by obtaining . . . 
education tfaf / wiHneedki orders compete in 
today's job market when I am released so tiiat 
I can provkle for my family. As H stands now. 
even with a good educatton. it is hard enough 
to get just 'a job' in order to sun/ive. Without 
any job skills, it is totally impossi)le.'(UmM%) 

JOURNALISM. "/ am a student of the Journalism 
programandan inmate attiie Correctional Cen- 
ter. .. . m my opihton the cancellation of the 
Journal '^ program wouU be a tremendous 
error on tiie part of the 428 school district and 
the Department of Correatons. This program 
provkies. to indivkkjals tiiat are interested, the 



opportunity not only to exercise their literacy 
stalls but to enhance and refine them. ' (Robert, 
Inmate) 

'R>r the past 13 years I have had the privilege 
of woridng with the Joumalism/Graphtes pro- 
gram. . . . 

The program itself is a combination of both 
academk: and vocattonal courses. In the two 
academk: courses of Journalism, students 
toam to evaluate the news and to -rte Ulna 
clear, concise and coherent manner. In the 
vocattonal courses of graphtos and layout and 
design, students learn to layout, dummy, copy 
m and paste-up the camera-ready copy of the 
newspaper for the printer. From getting the 
Story from the reluctant aource to fitting in ttie 
last line of extra type, inmates from diverse 
backgrounds wori( togetherto apply knowledge 
aoqu'ved from their texax)Oks to job specifk: 
skills to produce the newspaper.' (Douglas, 
inmate) 

AUTO MECHANICS. "/ teach vocattonal autome- 
chantos. ...A majority of my students are under 
tNrty andvnilbe back on the street in less than 
three years. They desperately need prepara- 
tion for a career whtoh will last tivrty or forty 
years.. . Eightorten programs whk^were also 
klenttoal to mine [were terminated] . . . Why 
can't the remaining vocational or educational 
dollars be spent on students who wiU have 
enough time on the street to use their career 
skills for more than just five or ten years?' 
(Modglln) 




Sourca-.ICJ Information Authority. 'Trends and 
Issues 91.* 



WELDING. "/ have enrolled in the vocational 
school welding program which means a whole 
toflt^ rrio. I'm learning a trade ttutt I can put to 
use once I'm released from prison. Avery good 
skill which will get me a job woiking with my 
brother-in-law. He told me that if ! completed 
welding here . . he would give me a job 
working wHh him doing fabrication work. I have 
a wife and five wonderful chikiren out there and 
I don't believe in welfare, so I have to work to 
support them. I don't want to get out of prison 
with no trade, no money, nothing. IwouUhave 
to go back to my oU ways of doing burglaries 
and robbing people. Then I wouU just end up 
back in prison, in an already overcrowded sys- 
tem. 

"I want to be a productive part of society and a 
taxpayer, not a debt. So please consk/er the 
people taking the vocatk)nal programs. Don't 
ctose us down with the budget cuts." (HP., 
Inmate) 

•/ am a student in the weUing vocattonal class. 
...I have eamod my first certificate in weUing, 
Oxy-Acetylene I. Every task that we finish, we 
are awanied a certificate. To earn a certificate 
ir^a jc^ makes me feel proud of myself-soma- 
thing that I have earned. 

"I am from Alton, Illinois where there are a tot of 
factories. All of these factories use weUers. 

'! t)ave learned a great deal in math. I will use 
natong with bkse printing. I study my Wekling 
Metakjrgy and Heat Treatment book. That has 
every step of wekling, a very good and useful 
book. Allot this I will use when I get out. A tot 
of people say, you are a convtot, you have 
rothing coming.' Is that what I have to took 
forward to wt\en I get out? 

nve have two instmctors that answer any ques- 
ttons asked. They are always on the ftoor 
helpmg a student. If I n^n my bead too hot, too 
stow, too fast, our instmctors always tot me 
know. 



"I have a questton. Whydoesnt the administra- 
tton come to the wetoing class and ask the 
students how H will help them now and when 
they are retoasedT (C. B., Inmate) 

COSMETOLOGY. "TTw removal of the cosmetol- 
ogy class, as well as other vocattonal and aca- 
demic classes is an injustice that exemplified 
the hypocrisy of the penal system of Jh/s state 
andthroughoutthecountry. These cuts are due 
to budgetary problems of the IDOC when, in 
fact, they are being made without any conskl- 
eraGon of their tong term effects. ItwouUbe 
more cost effective to give resklents vocattonal 
training in fieUs, such as cosmetotogy, that are 
viable in the free worid. ...In myparttoularcase, 
I have tound in cosmetology my ntohe. " (W. C, 
Inmate) 

GAME MANAGEMENT. "/ am wrHing you con- 
cerning the recent discusston about the possi- 
bto discontinuance of the Game Managenjent 
program, here at the Correcttonal Center. I find 
n surprising that an actton such as this wouU 
even be consklered. I believe the program is 
unktue, and no less than a great asset to the 
entire vocattonal educatton program at this in- 
stitutton. 



"I personally have gained extensive knowledge 
about game animals and their habitats, as well 
as hands-on experience, neither of whtoh couto 
be equalled anywhere. I seriously doubt that 
training of this sxSGt nature is even offered 
anywhere else. Furthemx)re, upon completing 
the program, I am confident I will be able to find 
errptoyment within this ftoto and conduct myself 
in a highly professional manner. I also believe 
the Game Managenym program, for many in- 
mates such as myself, couto greatly reduce the 
chance of reckiivism. Inmates who oomptote 
the class, and are truly interested, will no dout>t 
be abto to turn their lives in a positive directtonr 
(Brad, Inmate) 



PLANNING AND EVALUATION 
(Recommendations #1, #2, #3, #5, #6, #7, #8, #9, #10, and #11) 



"Vocattonal and academic educatton si lukl be 
given more Importance wHNn the reha^ Matton 
process. Persons who are abto to find and keep 



agoodjob when they are retoasedwill feelgood 
about themselves. They will be able to take 
care of themselves and support a family. They 
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wKI not need to turn to crime. Critics may say 
tNs is an ever simpliTication, fhaf education is 
not the total c^nswer. But it is a start' (Florida 
Council) 

SELECTION OF PROGRAM TO OFFER. 'In 

determining which vocational programs are to 
be offered inmates, priority should fte given to 
entry-levelsldlledoccupationshavingtlwgreat- 
est numbers of projected openings by the Ohio 
Bureau of employment Sen/ices. All current 
and future vocational programs should be as- 
sessed by tNs standard.' (Ohio Council) 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP. "We fair about entrepre- 
neursNp being taught. I think we need to get 
into some entrepreneurship. Allweneedtolook 
for is nmkets that no one is touching and grab 
onto these chances as the entrepreneurs do. 
Theylookfor 10-20 percent of the business that 
isnt being touched, and we can pid( up on that, 
not keep to justone type of industry.' (Haartng 
Participant) 

COUNSELING. "TTwre is a need for realistic vo- 
carnal counseling in the correctional setting. 
Inmates need to know what training is involved 
and what their chances are of finding emptoy- 
ment in specif kifiekis. There should be testing 
and evaluation in aptitudes, motor skills, and 
interests. Inmates shouki have opportunities to 
prepare an indivkkjalized career plan (ICP) for 
me time of incarceratton and after release.' 
(Florida CouncU) 

'Specifk: skill profiles shouki be given to all 
inmates upon exiting a vocattonal program re- 
gardless of whether or not they are completers. 
Skill profiles may be even more benefteial to 
non-oon^)leters than completers inasmuch as 
at least some training and skills acquisHton will 
be documented.' (Ohio CouncU) 

-/ thir* something important to stress is when- 
ever a guy gets out and gets a job, you not only 
affect him, but you affect his family, you affect 
the people around him.' (Haartng Participant) 

GEDS. 'People are getting jobs out of prison. I 
got a call at ten to eleven before we left to come 
here. A person had left our institutton two 
weeks ago from a program that has been dis- 
continued,gotajobasacomputerakleddesign 

draftsman for a Chteago firm making $18.45 an 
hour. I asked him if he needed an assistant 



So I know U)at people leave prison and get jobs. 
I know that people leave GEO programs and 
get jobs.' (Haartng Participant) 

"/ think we're cutting GED against vocattonal 
educatton. nail has to work together. There's 
programs at the tocal high schools where 
they're training people in measurements by 
hands-on training. They're learning ratios in 
autc mechanks programs, you know, things that 
are going to help them pass the GED test I 
mink everybody has to work together. . . . 
applying the technotogy mat's out there with the 
bask!. There's no reason why we cant do that 
in prison.' (Haartng Participant) 

"/ ran into a man who represented a large 
coir^ny out of Chicago. Whathetoklmewss, 
conpanies, industry were basteally kjoking far 
more favorably on GED graduates, because 
they've at least tested and had minimal compe- 
tencies, tkm to say that our students are any 
less prepared than the high school student from 
the streets, I think is a bit misleading. I think 
you do remedial wortc I mir^ colleges ~ Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Southern Illinois University - 
doremedialworkontheirhighschoolgraduates 

who go to college, so I think you're tooking at a 
much wider prot^m in this idea of prepared- 
ness tor college than just what wouki be UmAed 
to corrections.' (Hearing Participant) 

Talking about bridging the gap between GED 
and the college placement exam, I guess the 
one ming that always bothered me was that 
somewhere in the law it says that we shouki 
offer the same types of educatton in prison as 
we do inthepublto school. Well, you know, this 
guy gets out of the GED class and he goes to 
a coltoge dass, he knows noming about mtoro- 
scopes andalltheotherkinds ofmings thatthey 
do in college classes, lab, writing impromptu 
themes and so on. I think we're in trouble. And 
I don't know what to suggest except that there 
shouki be some kind of standards.' (Hearing 
Participant) 

'I've been in conectional education tor 19 years 
and tor the last six years I've wortied in alterna- 
tive sentencing programs through theprobatton 
departments in SfdJthem Illinois Counties, and 
there isadefinite leed. If people cannot sun/rve 
when b 9y leave the Departmentof Corrections, 
If they cant make H on their own to be self-suf- 
ficient, emptoyers will train them on thejc^, but 
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they need to know how to get there, they have 
to be ab/e to stay on the job, and they must get 
along wUh others.' (HMrtng Participant) 

APPLED TECHNOLOGY. Tech prep Stiffs at 
the high school level. And Hdoesnt start wUh 
the vocational teacher t)y himself, or herself. It 
starts with an academic teacher aod vocational 
toacher. You put the two together and you call 
them 'applied technology teachers.' Thattal<es 
away the 'I'm an academic' and 'I'm a voca- 
tional.' We're applied technology. (Hearing 
Participant) 

INSTITUTIONAL TRANSFER. "I think one thing 
that wouU probat)ly tjenefteial was if there 
was a student who was enrolled in a program 
and he had not requested a transfer, thathenot 
be transfened untH he completes the program 
And I've hadthishappenwithstudents. I'veput 
in written requests that he not be tiansfened 
until he completes the certificate, orthedegree. 
And Hdoesnt always fly. This is where we get 
some of mis turnover and, although I've been 
teaching incorrecOons for a Kttleovertwo years, 
I must say that I've been very satisfied with the 
amounit of completers that I've had. I heard 
somebody meraonoompleters, andthiscurrent 
gradual thai our program is hoUing the end 
of ivlay will have 38 graduates. So we feel that 
in the time we've been there we've done real 
well. This is our kMjrthgraduatton. I'm at Illinois 
RiverConecttonal Center in Canton.' (Haarlng 
Participant) 

TStof all insiituttons offer a complete range of 
programs. Inmates am sometimes transferred 
into an institutton where they cannot complete 
training begun in another setting, or they may 
be assigned to a facility that does not offer the 
course that interns^ them.' (IC.J Information 
Authority) 

FEEDBACK. 'In the five years that I have worked 
in corredSonal educai6on, this is the first time 
msa anyone out^ of my workplace has asked 
me what I think about issues affecting my job.' 
(Haarlng Participant. Lytia) 

GOALS. 'I was enlightened because our director 
toki us a^)out some projections about the pos- 
s»Mlity of our populatton maybe growing to 
50,000. 1 guess I'd Ske to see some projections 
of where the Department of Corrections willbe 
going with education and not /usf the mad 



scramble from year to year, from budget to 
budget, and tor us to be able to have gos^ and 
try to reach those goals and be evaktated on 
mose goals. ...Sol guess I'd like to see an 
eviAiatton system, projected goals.' (Haarlng 
Participant) 

QUANTITY VS. QUALITY. -Why is it that H seems 
they're more knerested in numbers in your pro- 
grams than in the quality of leaming? It seems 
to be a little off center. You've got maybe four 
guys who might graduate out of a program and 
really become an assetto society; whereas, you 
coukt have a hundred people go to these pro- 
grams, and they're the same way they were 
when they came in and no asset to society. 
There shoukl be some kind of a way of check 
and balances.' (Haarlng Participant) 

PAPERWORK. 'One of the things that stk*s in 
my mind about working with correcttons is the 
proHferattonofpapenMork. From the time that I 
started in the Departinent of Conecttons until I 
quit nine years later, there's absolutely no 
tolling how much-Id say triple, quadmple-- 
what we started out being responsi)le tor. And 
the amount of tkne that we spent with students 
was pmporttonately reduced. Perhaps they 
ought to kxOi and see how many times a single 
piece of intonnatton is duplkOted on umpteen 
thousand tomns. Everybody wants account- 
ability. What is tiw problem with taking all the 
pieces of information, putting them on a single 
form and malting them available to God and 
everybody? It's there. It's not that the teache' 
dkJnt report it You have to go to one form to 
find out how you reported it there, so you can 
put it on the next torm, sometimes three and 
four times.' (Haarlng Participant) 



There's a tot of education programs that are 
¥vorking. There's no question in my mind tiiat 
we can prove that they're worth the money, but 
we dont have a concerted eftort. We have 
people going in different directtons, doing 
piecemeal toUow-i^. There's never been a 
concerted effort to get tNs intonnatton togetiter 
andprovkie statisttes that represent the Depart- 
ment statewkie. In fact, instead we have little 
pieces here and there. Educational programs 
do¥vork. There's no questton about H. If we 
couU just get together, we could prove H.' 
(H taring Participant) 
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OHIO RECOMMENDATION. 'A toUow-op system 
that wouU track the employment of released 
juvenUeandadultoffendersshouldbedesigned 
and implemented as soon as possible. FoUow- 
up data on employment can provide much- 
needed information for administrators and 
teachers involved in planning programs and 
updating implementation guidelines.' (Ohio 
Council) 

DISCUSSION ON FOLLOWING UP. 'We re in it 
together and we understand whaA the dues are, 
but unless you can prove that you 
have ma/ketedaproductthatissale- 
able to the community, and it'll stay 
out there, we haventdone too effec- 
tive of a job. And people dont Ike 
(Ws statament, but I think we ought 
to be ev^ated on reckiivism. Ihe 
problem with mat is, we're not al- 
lowed to communicate with these 
people.' 

'We don't know what's happened 
aner they left, unless we hear from 
them.' 

'You cant talk to an inmate when he 
leaves prison?' 

'Not supposed to. No.' 

The only way I know that I have a 
student who has gone on to four- 
year colleges is because tliat person 
at the school asks for a request, or 
that I've gotten a letter from him. In 
the last year I had six people who've 
continued their education.' (H«ar- 
Ing Participants) 

'I'm the administrator of Graham 
Correctional Center. ...At the Gra- 
ham Correctional Center, I've ob- 
tained permissk>n from the Central 
Office to do fdltow-ups. We have conducted 
foltow-ups. We have gathered very interesting 
information from people in all deferent types of 
programs. 

"We used to do a GEO follow-up on a semi-an- 
nual basis. The information that we got back 
was not always as good as we'd like. Our 
re^nse rate was usually about 1 7%. But of 
the 17% we got back, 100% was positive re- 
sponse. These were people that came back 



and they told us that they were finding jobs, or 
that they were in school. I suppose the ones 
that were not successful may have been a high 
proportbn of those that did not respond. But 
we sent out over 200 questtonnaires each two 
years, and if we got back 1 7%, right away you 
can see that's about 34 people. So we know 
that 34 people were successful for each of 
those two years. 

'Well, that's going to pay a tot of educator's 
salads. Sowecandofottow-ups. We can find 
out what's going on. We have an 
iniUative at Graham Correctional 
Center through the JTPA that we 
just started this fiscal year. And 
there's an initiaVve that we used in 
coopera^n with m State Board 
of Educatton and the Illinois Com- 
munity College Board. It's one- 
yearfunding. and right now we are 
living wiOi a very strong threat that 
the program will be discontinued 
tiecause money is not available to 
fund the program. 

The reason we started mis pro- 
gram was in rela^nship to some- 
thing that was called TIE, 
Training. Industry, and Educa- 
tton WeH. in order to do TIE 

properly, we needed an em- 
ptoyee to make sure that the 
placement was happening and 
the follow-up was being con- 
ducted. So finally, after several 
yearsofwoik, wegotthepositton 
irao place andwe'redoing exactly 
what everybody 's taking about in 
following up. But now we're 
threatened wim tostog the posi- 
tton because of the cutback in 
funds.' (Haartng Participant) 

CLASSROOM VISITS. "/ suggest to the state 
conecttonal educatton leaders that they In- 
come more visible to the prof esstonal educators 
who are in the classrooms. Come visit our 
vocattonalclassroonK and advising office. At- 
tend our staff meetings. Experience first-hand 
the cunent stresses and strains of the correc- 
ttonal classroom. Include site visits vrith teach- 
ers. .. . We need more personal contact and 
encouragement to hang in there. We need 
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assurance that they know what the local issues 
are and tfiaf they are working on our behaX.' 

CORRECTIONAL RETORT. The general public 
saki. 'Get that person out of my oommunity and 
k3d(himup.' They dkini say go give him a 
bachek)r's degree and give Nm the Pell Grant, 
and give him fine equipment to work on and all 
that. dWtfwy?- (Hearing Participant) 

Theydont have to worry. We havent had any 
new equipment in years. ' (Hearing Partidpart) 

MULTICULTURAL ISSUES. 'Our staff members 
need to better understand the is&^ surround- 
mg teaching in a mul6cuttural environment. At 
Hill Conecttonal Center, on the Carl Sandburg 
College staff, we have qm full-tkne and qm 
part-time instnjctor who are of AMcan-Ameri- 
can descent. We havena Hispank: instnjctors. 
What we do have areapproxinvaeiy90% Euro- 
pean-American kKtmctors teaching 90% Afri- 
can-American and Hispank! sbjdentpopulatton. 
To the extent that our teaching methods are 
predteated solely on European-American cul- 



tural values, we wiU continue to fail our African- 
American and Hispank: students. We need to 
understand more about each other's cultural 
differences ...and figure out how they impact 
the learning process.' (Lytia) 

'/ MO/fc at Pontiac Correcttonal Center and I've 
been there since '82. I can recall perhaps three 
btadk instnjctors that I've been able to find in 
that area to come to Pontiac to teach college 
classes. We've advertised in papers and I've 
been to high schools. I've been on college 
carr^ses and the ground within a 15 mile 
radius of the Pontiac Correcttonal Center and I 
get the same results.' (HMring Participant) 

MULTICULTURAL INSERVICE. 'As part of 
every conecttonal educator's mservkse training, 
arrange a visit to the Ctvcago projects arnl a 
south skle Chk:ago high school. We need to 
increase awareness of who we are trying to 
help. We have to be more tuned in to the 
handk:apping condittons under which our stu- 
dents were raised, or in some cases, raised 
themselves.' (Lytle) 



INCENTIVES 
(Recommendations «4 and #11) 



GOOD-TIME CREDITS. 'Under an llUnois sMe 
lawthattookeffectinSeptember 1990, inmates 
who erwoll in academk: or vocational programs 
and meet specific educatk)nalgo^ am eligible 
to receive fime off their sentences. Inmates 
who committed first- or second-degree munier 
or a Class X fetony are net eligible for the 
program, nor are those who were readmitted to 
prison after having prevk)usly received educa- 
tkmal good-time credits. 

'Educattonal goals are estsMished in writing 
after the kvnate's kiitial achievement test, in- 
ckxling the amount of tkne the kimate isaltowed 
to attak) the goal, attendance requirements, 
and the specif te educattonal goals expected of 
the kimate. Thereafter, for every day of atten- 
dance k) the program, the kimate receivesone- 
quarter of a day off his or herk)carceratk)n fime 
(the portton of the sentence that is actually 
served ki the instkufion). No tkne is awarded if 
the goals not met. 



'Educational goals can include the following: 

. AcNevement of a specified grade level 
. Attainment of a CED certificate 

• Attakmientof a spedfk! number of high 
school or college credits 

• Achievenwnt of specifk: ^ills 

. Maintak^ng a grade of 'Cor better in 
each class or makitaining a passing 
gradi whem a pass/fail grading system 
is uaed. 

•The educatkinal good-tkne credits, along with 
mandatory attendance requirements for those 
testkigbetowthe sixth-grade level, have helped 
create king waking lists of kimates wishing to 
enroll ki educafion programs. Large kicreases 
k) the prison populatton in recent years have 
also contributed. ...Ray Quteic superintendent 
of School District 428, has expressed concern 
that wakkig lists will grow even bnger shouU 
inmates' achievement requkements be raised 
from the sixth- to the I2th-grade level (as ki 
federal prisons).' (ICJ InfonnMlon Authority) 



"Inmates may change their minds about enroll- 
ing, once they understand the economics of 
prison life. Inmates can earn vagying amounts 
of money, depending on their job jSissignments 
in the institution. Inmates woridng in certain 
stalled jobs in prison industries, suc^ as as- 
bestos abatement . . . oroptics.. . caneamas 
much as $1,000 a month if a project goes into 
overtime. Pieceworti, such as sewing uniform 
shirts, generally averagesoutto about $325 an 
hour. Based on an average work weel( of 
approximately 22 hours, piecewortcers can earn 
about $300 a month. Inmates enrolled in edu- 
cational programs, on the other hand, are paid 
only $15 per month, considerably less than they 
can earn in job assignments . . /(ICJ lnfonn»- 
tim Authority) 

DISSENTING OPINION. "These guys have com- 
mitted a crime and are rewarded with a chance 
for an education. A guy on the street can bust 
his butt and still not get the same opportunity 
these guys get for free." (Jollet Reception 



Center officer, at quoted In Trends and is- 
sues 91) 

"The suggested increase in good time (2 for 1) 
would not be advisable because it would indis- 
criminately release inmates eariy whether they 
desenreditornot. To utilize taxpayer dollars to 
the greatest efficiency and protect the public 
from repeat offenders the best way possible, 
while also maintaining a manageable inmate 
population, a merit system is advisable. " (R. B., 
inmate) 

EDUCATIONALGOODCONDUCTCREDIT. "We 
should worl( to simplify the Educational Good 
Conduct Credit njles and regulations. We cur- 
rently have so many conditions and variables 
attached to the implementation of this law, that 
it has become its own nightmare at a time when 
we donl need more fnjstration and time-con- 
suming paperwori(. I would be happy to sen/e 
on a committee to identify the inconsistencies 
ami to try to streamline the process. We can 
do this without sacriTidng the integrity and intent 
of this law." {Ly%\0) 



COMMUNITY SERVICES AND NETWORKS 
(Recomnnendations #6, #12, «13, and #15) 



EARLY INTERVENTION. . . / have been 
errv)loyedin the field of community corrections 
for fourteen years and am presently the Director 
of Court Senrices for Rock Island County. 
During these years, I have been afforded the 
opportunity to have contact with many adult and 
juvenile offenders. Of these offenders, I have 
found the majority of them to be bright, skilled, 
and enterprising indivkiuals. The problem is 
that they are bright, skilled, and enterprising in 
their worid, not ours. As such, we call them 
criminal offenders ratherthan successful entre- 
preneurs. 

"If we had reached the§e indivkiuals at an ear- 
lier age (k-6} and focused their directton down 
a positive path, I doubt H our prisons and com- 
munity correcttons programs today wouki have 
the numbers that they do. So much of our time 
and money is spent on afterthe factavenuesof 
change rather than addressing the problem 
prior to entrenchment. 

"I believe the Illinois Council on Vocational Edu- 
catton shouki send a strong message to the 



State Board of Educatton concerning putting far 
greater efforts and financial resources towards 
eariy intervention programs. These efforts 
shouki be non-traditk>nal in nature and include 
en^>hasis on improving social skills, stress 
management, and self-esteem buiUing. 

". . . Stronger encouragement shouki 6e given 
to our publk: schools via the State Board con- 
ceming the strengthening of collaboratton with 
social and mental health senrtees within their 
respective corrmunities." (Van Landegen) 

COMMUNICATING WITH THE COMMUNITY. 

"There are a number of people who are experts 
in this fieU: and if you want to know what's 
happening in correcttons, altow them to speak 
to Chambers of Commerce, to other crvto or- 
ganizations. Don't make them go through 
Springfieki and more paperwori^ and wait six 
months for permisston to speak." (Hearing 
Participant) 

REI^ASE PREPARATION. "PRESTART is a 
program designed to assist prison releasees 
make a successful return to their home commu- 
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rnties. TNs approach has been designed to 
make the best use of resources to meet the 
needs of releasees during the most critical pe- 
riod of their adjustment. Potential for expansion 
and developrnent is unlimited. 

Ihe primary impetus for the PRESTART pro- 
gram philosophy was generated by the findings 
and recommendations of the Task Force on 
Released Inmates issued in January, 1990. 
This task force was established by Senate Joint 
Resokitton 83. Among the recommendations 
of the task force were to develop a standard, 
comprehensive release school program and to 
coordinate community-based senrices, such as 
enphyment, mental health, substance abuse, 
and sex offender treatment programs. 

"PRESTARTis a two-phase program designed 
to provide inmates with fundamental skills, in- 
tormation and resources prior to release. Com- 
munity services staff will provk/e support, 
monitor and assist releasees in accessing com- 
munity resources. 

"Phase I consists of a 30-hour curriculum pre- 
sented within the correcttonai facility prior to the 
inmate's release. The delivery of this compo- 
nent will be a ccJIsborative effort involving the 
Community Senrces Diviston, educators from 
School District428, and staff fmm adult correc- 
ttonal centers. The curriculum is designed to 
educate inmates in independent living skills, 
provkie job skills, improve self-esteem, and 
erihartce farruly/oommunity reintegratton. In- 
mates prepare personalized Indivkiualized De- 
vetopment Plans to help direct them after 
release toward the achievement of their per- 
sonal goals. 



"Phase II utilizes Community Senrk:e Center 
offices to assist releasees in achieving personal 
goals and plans devetoped prior to release. 
Offtees at 19 tocattons will facilitate referral by 
CortmnunHy Senrices staff to other tocal social 
sen/teeagencies. The Department's volunteer 
program will be expanded to supplement Com- 
munity Senrtees staff for the delivery of se/v- 
tees. 

The PRESTART Program represents a mean- 
ingful and viable alternative to the cyde of 
incaroeratton. This comprehensive, standard 
program of instmctton interfaced with a networi< 
of community sen/ices will provkie opportuni- 



f'BS for each releasee to make a positive differ- 
ence in his or her future. " (IDOC) 

FINDING MEKTORS. "It's funny how you find 
mentors. Ifoundone at the airport the other day 
in Georgia for the Department of Correcttons in 
Georgia. I sakJ, you want to help Georgia? My 
buddy's a deputy director there. ' And he saki, 
Td tove to help.' He sakS, 7 do this Sunday 
school dass, and I do that,' and he saki, 'Give 
this guy my name. Have him call me. l'llwori< 
with a guy who came out of prison industry. ' 
We're tryktg to set up a TIES program-Train- 
ing, Industry, Educatton and Sen/tees-and go 
to the community to network them and put 
mentors with them." (Heartng Participant) 

"Mentoring is very important, you know. And 
that can be done by our civic clubs, our 
churches, and our people out in the communi- 
ties that we all work with. So set up a speakers 
bureau, ex-offenders speaker's bureau. Take 
them into the churches. Let them talk to the 
people of the church, to the dvic clut)s. We ie 
doing a probatton project where the schools 
now say they'll open the gymnasium for these 
juveniles, at-risk juveniles. We'll bring mentors 
in with these juveniles, men and women. There 
are a k>t of single parents. They don't have a 
male role model, and they're going to play ball 
together. The school's now opening up to help 
us, because they kteked them out of school. 
But these people now are mentors. " (Haaring 
Particlpani) 

"Those who have gotten out and are doing well 
make some of the best mentors that we have. 
And there again you're probably vtolating, un- 
less you get it approved to wori^ with an ex-of- 
fender, but they are concerned to he^ the other 
feltow, brother or sister, keep them out of 
prison." (Haarlng Participant) 

"The mentoring program, I think, is a very key 
component. We couU really set up a mentoring 
with the juveniles in their comrrtunrties where 
they wouki have contact, especially the young 
men that we work with, because they need an 
adult role model out there on the street. And 
it's something I think we really shouUI be push- 
ing as hard as we can with the juveniles, espe- 
cially." {Heating Participant) 



JUVENILE SERVICES. Tivo years ago at the 
ICoVE hearing, I spoke of the unevenness and 
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inconsistency in the level of educational serv- 
ices among juvenile detention facilities. The 
Illinois Supreme Court in its message to the 
legislature, had appealed for solutions to deten- 
tion education problems. As a result, in June. 
1990. the legislature asked the Court and State 
Board of Educa^n to reviewdetentionsenrices 
and make recommendations to the General 
Assemt)ty to improve senfices and fund'ng. 

'Representatives of t)0th organizations and 
staffers defined problem areas and made re- 
commendations which were forwarded to the 
legislature. Funding respon^lHies were de- 
fined and program planning processes were 
outlkted including coordination 

t)etweenthe focal school dict^ and detention 
administrators. Each detention facility would 1)6 
required to have at lee^ one staff person to act 
as a liaison t)etween the chad's home school 
and detentfon school to ensure successful tran- 
sitfon from one to the other. To iny knowledge, 
these recommendations have not l)een acted 
upon and remain unfinished txisiness for the 
corrections community to address.' (Rtoon) 

MONITORING. "We Ve been doing education for 
a number of years and a very good job. That's 
the only thing that has helped recidivism in our 
prison system. We have a new program under 
the new director, whichisan excellent program, 
the PRESTART program. This mandates that 
we start these people out in an orientation 
program, bring them through the education sys- 
tem, show them what they can do themselves, 
and then we release them back into the com- 
munity. The problem is we don't have the 
monitoring on a community level, because of no 
center for funding and various Wngs that we do 
atthe institutional leveL'iHwinq Participant) 

'And if we're going to try to work on overcrowd- 
ing, we're going to have to keep them out of 
prison. We're going to have to networi< these 
people to the streets and give them somebody 
to kk* them in the butt, or straighten them out. 
ordo something whenthingsget rough.' (Hear- 
ing Participant) 

"/ know we have a community networidng pro- 
gramthat'spractfoallystatewkie. It'sdevetoped 
onanindivkkjalbasis. The guys are practically 
hand carried out there and iriroduced to a 
person to caM when there's a pcobtem. You 



know, there's going to have to be a community 
effort, whether they're coming o:A of the sys- 
tem, or whether they're ready to go in. There's 
times when we can keep them in thek commu- 
nity and get them in training programs like we 
do through tfie county-based probatton pro- 
jects. Now those people arent going to prison. 
There are always alternatives to putting people 
in prison, that I think we need to took at.' 
(HMring Participant) 

KEEPING IN TOUCH. "/Ve received several 
phone calls from guys that have gotten out and 
have jobs. I've even had one guy call me not 
too tong ago and he had his fifth job. His 
problem is notgsttiDa^ JP^' it'sfsB&UDgajob. 
I've got guys out there woridng now. even with 
the economy the way it's going. But I usually 
get it in f^ne calls. They call the correctional 
center. Letters are very far and few in between. 
(xrf / do have some. What we need, is to get 
this together. I think there shouki be kind of a 
system that they get in touch with us somehow 
on paper.' (Hearing Participant) 

ICoVE MENTOR. I'm a mentor of one of your 
graduates. Let me tell you what he said in 
getting out. He needed a little more help in 
transittoning into the real community. He had a 
debt. He had borrowed f mm a bank before he 
went in and before he got in trouble. And when 
he came out. the bank had soki the toan to a 
finance company that was going to dun him 
about 16 or 18 percent and was going to in- 
crease it if he didnt pay. Well, theguy was just 
getting out and he got that letter about as 
quk^ly as he got out. so some way or other, 
they were tracking him. He called me the day 
he got out. and it wasn't 24 hours. 

'The second tNng he said. 7 need more practi- 
cal applfoatton.' He happened to be a 'Hort.' 
student, and I realize they cant get out and go 
right out in the fieki. Wedktgethimajob.orhe 
got his own job. The first thing I said. 'Go to the 
Department of Emptoyment Security,' and he 
did go there. He had ftw intenriews. His 
intenriewing skills were good. Whoever wort(ed 
with him on how to get a job really helped. 

'I've had a chance to meet his family, his 
mother, and work with them. We got the toan 
straightened around. He's now back in college 
as well as woriang 8 to 10 hours a day, and he's 
going to make it. I don't talk to this kid but once 




amontK maybe, and most of the time H's on the 
phone, but he just needs to lean on me right 
now. He wants to buy a new tnjck and we're 
woriang on financing that-^just a little problem 
we think nothing of. But you know these are big 
problems to those kkis. 

"He's going to be enrolled in a baccalaureate 
degree program next year. He has an associate 
degree, but he couUnt transfer. He'sgoingto 
be abtotogy major now. He's a good kkl. He 
got in trouble, tho sgh. He got three years or 
five years inside and he desenred it. HetoU 
me that. He said, 'Idesenreh.' Butatthesame 
time, he's going to make it. This transition thing 
is so important. You people can do that in all 
of your classes. You might be assignedto teach 
math or machine shop, but some of these other 
personal competencies seem to be more impor- 
tant than even the skills. 

"He called me about changing a job. He got a 
job as a night janitor, woriang from 1 1:00 i.».m. 
to 7:00 a.m., when he got lad off. He's one of 
these kind of guys that'll do that. Thenhewent 
to school through the day, and I doni know 
when he slept 

"I'm sorry to hear about the cutbacks, but you 
are saving a tot of people out there and I want 
to congratulate you and thank you on behalf of 
the citizens because I pay taxes like you do." 
(Hearinrj Parttoipant, Johnson) 

"I've been in this business over 20 years, and I 
still miss who's going to come back to prison. 
And I wouU have bet that kkl wouU never have 
stayedout. I dkint tell Pete that. Buthe'skept 
the guy out a year and more, and it's got to be 
thathe'sthereforthattelephonecalLAIIittsJces 
is a phone call. We use the motto: 'Give us one 
phone call before you take that next chance of 
crime, and we'H set you up with a mentor.'" 
(HMrfng Partlcipam) 

COMMUNITY PROJECTS. The efforts ICoVE 
and the Board of Education have made to ad- 
dress problems of correcttonal educattonal de- 
fk:its are well known to this group. Weknow, 
for instance, that a resource handbook for pro- 
tation officers was devetoped and dissemi- 
nated and training was provkled for offtoers in 
career planning for adult offenders. Funding 
was pTovkM for pitot projects tying court sane- 
ttons to educatton/job training programs and 



there were other projects to foster community 
networiring. What have we learned from these 
efforts and what has happened to the pitot 
projects? Iwillsharemyobsen/attons: 

"First, Usre has been a heightened consctous- 
ness among probatton offtoers as to the educa- 
ttonaVjob training needs ofprobattoners and the 
ways of attempting to address those needs. 

"Secondly, the pitot projects in southern Illinois 
whtoh focused cooperative efforts ... on ad- 
dressing the needs ofprobattoners seemed to 
be successful. The questton ofwhether or not 
a sinUlar program in a more urt)an area would 
have similar results was about to be answered 
by the programs developed out of the Lake 
County networiiing grant which contained an 
evatoatton component. Unfortunately, the in- 
ability to find funding to continue the project has 
brought a halt to most of the direct sen/toe 
activities and eliminated the evatoatton. 

"Let me refresh your memories about the suty 
stance of the wori( of the Lake County Voca- 
ttonalNet¥¥oridng Committee. It began in June 
1990 with an $18,000 grant of Cart Pericins 
Vocattona! Training Act money. Adult proba- 
tton, the county jail wort( retoase program, the 
Northern Illinois Halfway house, the College of 
Lake County, the Lake County Area Vocattonal 
Center and the Private Industry Council coa- 
toscedin order to coordinate and expand voca- 
ttonal opportunities for offenders. The College 
of Lake County provkied job enhancement 
training to incarcerated offenders, those on 
wori( retoase and those retoased to U)e halfway 
house. The Private Industry Council assisted 
in job placement and provkied addittonal train- 
ing for some. During the first year, the program 
provkied job sen/toes to 80 offenders. 

"Funding has become a major probtom. In 
recent years, jail inmate welfare montos-pro- 
ceeds from the oommissary, etc-^have been 
used to supplement the grant. There is no 
certainty they will be available after this year. 
Probatton montos whtoh had been slated for the 
project have already dried up. In an effort to 
continue the project with as littto money as 
possible, the College of Lake County has 
trained votonteers to continue the job enhance- 
ment training component in the Halfway House. 
The future tooks bleak for the other groups." 
(Fllson) 
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ILLINOIS PROJECT UPDATE 



The llinois Council on Vocational Education 
commends the llinois State Board of Education 
on their utilzation of 1 percent funds (from The 
Cart D. Perkins Vocationai and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act of 1990) for innovative 
projects. These projects will undout)tedlypro- 
Aice products which can be used throughout 
the state. Ultimateiy, they can impact on the 



reduction of recidivism and improve the 
chances for releasees to income successful 
productive citizens. The State Board's decision 
to use 1 percent funds for these projects has 
not t>een made at the expense of support for 
vocational programs, which have continued to 
be funded at the same level or higher than in 
other years. 



FY '91 CRIMINAL OFFENDER PROJECTS 
Contract Administrator: Nancy Harris 



TITLE: 



AGENCY: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

The goal of the project was to improve voca- 
tional services to incarcerated criminal offend- 
ers by enhancing their instructors' and 
counselors' understanding of cultural issues 
and influences. This year, project activities 
focused on training DOC teachers on the mul- 
ticultural curriculum that had been developed 



indi'\Sd!!SS*' Development for Instructors of Incarcerated 

Lambert and Associates 
Jonamay Lambert 



earlier in the project. Six one-day workshops 
were conducted involving 124 vocationa! in- 
structors. As a result of these workshops, the 
cunicukjm was finalized, printed, and dissemi- 
nated, it is antidpated that the training and 
curtculum will be incorporated into the on- 
going program of DOC's Training Academy 



TITLE: 

AGENCY: 
DIRECTOR: 

The project sought to prowde exposure and 
acclimation to work values through the imple- 
mentation of academic remediation training in 
a job-simulated setting. One hundred eleven 
deSnqueni juveniles participated in this pro- 
gram during this program year. Each was a 
school dropout and a feton-adjudfcant age 15- 
17. They were accessed by the program 
through voluntary referral from the Qrcuit Court 
of Cook County, Juvenile Diviston and from the 
IIKnois Department of Corrections Juvenile 
ReW Sen/fee DIvisfon. Eght partidpants com- 
pleted the scheduled six weeks of training 
(72%) with a cumulative attendance rate of 



Juv?nllc5°'® Training for Felony Adjudicated 

SAFER Foundation 
Ron Ton 

83%. Seventy-eight partfcipants were success- 
fully placed at the concluston of training (70%). 
Through cun-ent foltow-up data, seventy-six re- 
main active in placement. 

Academk; progress through training was docu- 
mented by administration of the test of Adult 
Basic Educatfon (TABE) in a pre-test/post-test 
mode. Mean improvement in reading cotrpre- 
hensfen was 1.0 grade-level equivalents, and 
mean Improvement in math computation was 
2.1 grade-ievei equivalents. 



ERIC 



TITLE- Developing Postsecondary Vocational Cun Iculum for 

Department of Corrections Students 
AGENCY: Department of Corrections 

PROJECT DIRECTORS: Raymond Oulck/Glen Donaldson 



The goal of the project was to develop consis- 
tent statewide curricula for DOC postsecondary 
students enrolled in programs offered contrac- 
tually through community colleges and univer- 
sities. Five programs: Auto Mechanics, 
Computer Science, Construction Trades, 
Foods Sen^s, and Welding were identified 
based on labor market projections, number of 
students sen/ed, and number of programs of- 
fered. 

Through a revised DACUM process, occupa- 
tional task lists were verified, fomiing the 



courses and revised program offerings. 
Throughout the process, business and industry 
advice was sought and incorporated into cur- 
riculai efforts. 

By conclusion of the project, each of the five 
areas had a revised curriculum with suggested 
resources and teaching aides distributed to 
each instnx:tor. These curricula have been in- 
corporated into contractual agreements be- 
tween DOC and oomnunity colleges to ensure 
program consistency. 



Training, industry and Education (T.I.E.), A Corrections 
Partnership 

Department of Corrections 
Raymond Quick 



TITLE: 
AGENCY: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

The goal of the project was to i ncrease post-re- 
lease success of inmates in the Departtneni of 
Corrections by focusingthe educational training 
and job oppoilurtties available throughout the 
institution on job preparation. 

E*9ven sites participated in the project: 1 0 adult 
facilities and 1 juvertile fadiity. In the T.i.E. 
process, written agreements were developed 
which identified the coordination between in- 
dustries and education. A total of 315 partici- 
pants were identified and assisted in career 
planrting. a the 105 partictpants released, 42 
have found employment as erf the time of data 
collection. 



Many areas of cooperation were estabished 
tiirough project activities. An inaease in env 
ployabiity skills trairting has occurred tiirough 
Job Skills Woricshops by institutionalJob Serv- 
ice representatives. Quarterly wori(Shopswere 
conducted in nKSt adult T.I.E. fadities and 
were weU received by T.I.E. participants. 

Support sen^ agendas., such as IWnois De- 
partment of Emptoyment Security, Safer Foun- 
dation, and ex-offender networks have 
cooperated and assisted with the objectives of 
ttie project. Safer representatives made on-site 
visits to assist in job placements prior to partid- 
pants' release. 



Career Planning for Criminal Offenders-Rrat Judicial 
Diatrlct 

Southern Illinois Collegiate Common Market 
Ron House 



TITLE: 
AGENCY: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

This project was a collaborative effort between 
nine probation offices and three community 
colleges in southern Illinois to provide career 
planning for adult probationers sentenced in the 
First Judicial Circuit. 



The Individualized Career Ran was incorpo- 
rated into the probation process, either after 
sentenctiiy or woridng with the judge as part of 
the sentencing process. Forty cKents were 
identified. 



Nineteen cienis were assisted in regards to 
educational achievement, career interests, ap- 
titudes and abilities. iCPs were written for 28 
dents. Thirty-four dents were enrolled in edu- 
cational programs and 12 became employed. 

A signillcant aspect this year was that in some 
instances, judges sentenced offenders to the 
terms and oondttions of the career plan and the 
project. Thisfactaddedanewdimensiontothe 
entire concept of the program and ceitainiy 
drew the attention of the dent. 

A success stoiy is Kenny. In and out of trouble 
since the age of 12. Kenny had been involved 
in a crime which was destined to lead him to the 
Department of Corrections. 

Prior to the disposition of Kenny's case, he 
became involved with the Career F*lanning Pro- 
ject, it was evident that he was in need of 
alcohol treatment. He agreed to participate in 
an in^Mtient aioohot treatment program and 
successfully completed the program prior to 



TITLE: 
AGENCY: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

The goals of this project were to implement 
Applied Academic curricula and Principles of 
Technology into a vocational program in a cor- 
rectional facility. The participants seo/ed by this 
project were inmates at the Vienna Correctional 
Center. A total of 136 students. 56 students 
completed nine units and 41 completed all 15 
units. Average pre-test/post-test score differ- 
ences were 12.23. Twelve other students par- 
ticipated in the Principles of Technology project 
which provided skills in math. Engf sh. hydrau- 
ics. pneumatics, .mechanicai systems and the 
physics related to each subject area. Pre-test 
scores averaged 78.79. This particular group 



TITLE: 
AGENCY: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

T1>e tri-county networtt consists of 22 partici- 
pants representing criminal justice, educational 
and social sen/ice agencies. An important out- 
come of this project is the sequence of events 



returning for the dispositional hearing. He en- 
rolled and attended GED classes along with his 
wife and step-father. 

At the dispositional hearing. Kenny was sen- 
tenced to six months at the Massac County 
Regional Detention Center, to serve oonNnunity 
sen/ice hours, and to fuffil recommendations on 
the career plan. AK conuninity senrice hours 
were conipleted prior to entering the detention 
center. Kenny was allowed to serve his time in 
his home town where his wife and family could 
visit him regulariy. 

Kenny and Ms wife are to return to the GED 
program, most likely in the Spring. 1992. 
Through the use of the career planning project 
staff, the judge, states attorney and pubic de- 
fender. Kenny has been spared time within a 
state prison. Kenny has not been arrested or 
had problems with the law enforcement since 
his participatton in this project. Regular contact 
is stiH being made by the career planner. 



of students gained the nwst from the project as 
demonstrated by their increase in pre-test/post- 
test scores of 20.62 points. 

The Applied Mathematics was found to be an 
improvement for vocatk>nal instnjction. The 
data indicate a positive learning experience in 
all areas. It is intended to maintain the Applied 
Mathematics in all vocational areas at the insti- 
tutton. The Principles ofTechnok>gy program 
will be cross-linked with the existing plant main- 
tenance program on a pennanent basis in the 
future. 



that now exists if the returning offender makes 
contact with the networtc: 



Community Support Program for Recently Released 
Inmates from Con«ctlonal Institutions Project 
Southeastern Illinois College/Vienna Correctional Center 
Hartzel Black 



Vocational Network for Criminal Offenders 
Ctay-Jaspef>Rlchland Educattonal Service Regton 
George Ramsey 



• the initial agency contacted will reconv 
mend another sen/ice agency if it Is de* 
tenrtned that a need exists, 

• emergency funds are available to an of* 
fender, and 

• temporary housing is available to 'sin- 
gle offenders" who ^er have no 
home or if their family has refused to ac- 
cept the offender. 

For FY "SI, thirty-three oHenders (30 males, 
and 3 females) received assistance. Six re- 
ceived temporary housing which enabled them 



TITLE: 
AGENCY: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

The project served many criminal offenders by 
estabishing avenues of cooperation between 
criminal justice and vocational education agen- 
cies, ithasaisoenroliedrifteenoffendersinthe 
program who are successfully completing 
course work and will soon be looking for jobs 
with staff assistance. Project staff developed 
and conducted intenrtews with leaders of pri- 
mary provkier agencies (Sheriff, Adult, and Ju- 
venile Probation, Parole Offk^er, Prosecutor, 
Macomb PubUc Schools, Spoon River College, 
and the JTPA Off toe). Avaiiabilty of vocatk>nal 
services was also estimated among high 
schools, junior colleges, and business in 



TTTLE: 
AGENCY: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

The purpose of the project was to develop a 
k)cal network among provkJers of sen^s to 
crirninal offenders. The local network oorrmlt- 
tee meetings have provkted an opportunity tor 
educatkmal service and criminal justk:e person- 
nel to discuss (1) vocatfonal programs that are 
available; (2) Cffminal populalk)n demograph- 
k:s; (3) problems associated wtth planning and 
implemenling educalk)nal programs for offend- 
ers: and (4) recommendatkms and strategies 
concerning ways agencies, can best collabo- 
rate and offer sen/ices. 



to qualify for Mandatory Supen<ised Release 
from state prison. Eighteen received clothing 
to sustain them before emptoyment. Two com- 
pleted GED certificates and two received reha- 
bilitatton services. 

A success story is a woman who now makes a 
living as a housekeeper. She was extended a 
bank loan to purchase a used automobile that 
enabled herto meet job recMrements. The loan 
has been pak) off and she is a trusted employee 
in several homes. She was removed from the 
parole roles ahead of schedule. 



McDonough County. A business survey was 
used to assess the business convnunity's will- 
ingness to make vocattonal servk^es and job 
placement available to offenders. As part of an 
avenue of cooperatton, citizens and private or- 
ganizations were brought together as a commu- 
nity advisory board. Criminal justice agencies 
and vocational educators met on four occask>ns 
to discuss the future directton and priorities of 
a permanent networt( of agency servk:e provWI- 
ers. Among networtc providers, centralizing 
infonnation regarding offender training and 
placement opportunities provkled an overall 
stnjcture for the project. 



The principal activity of the networic was the 
conduct of ten career enhancement classes 
with three groups: Lake County Sheriff s Jail 
Diviston, Lake County Sheriff's Wortc Release 
Program, and Halfway House of Northern Illi- 
nois. Sixty-nine indivkhials enrolled and com- 
pleted the 24-hour program. 

At the completion of the course, students 
earned a certifk^ate from the College of Lake 
County and had completed a career play and 
resume. They left with a sense of direction and 
renewed confktence. Some were assisted in 
applying for duplk^ate social security cards or 



Development of Local Vocational Network for Criminal 
Offenders In McDonough County, Illinois 

Western Ullnols University 

Tom Tomllnson 



Local Vocational Network for Criminal Offenders 
Illinois State University 
TonI Mccarty 
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birth certificates to facilitate obtaining identifica- 
tion needed for employment. Infonnation was 
also made available on food, housing, and tem- 
porary jobs available immediately upon re* 
lease. 



TITLE: 
AGENCY: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

The purpose of the project was to inaease 
educational and vocational abilities of offenders 
in Dekab County, espedaiiy those incarcerated 
at the Dekalb County Jail. Twenty-eight cyents 
were served in this fiscal year. Twenty-two 
clients completed Career Planning at the jail, 
which improved and focused their career and 
job seeking skills. Fourteen of those clients 
were assisted in finding fulMime employment. 
Four clients enrolled at Kishwaukee College 
full-time. Twenty students completed their 
GEDsatthe jail. 

AH of the cients served were also directed to 
the many social services available in Dekalb 
County. They were also assisted with: trans- 
portatton, life planning, resumes, references, 
family problems, filling out job appltoations, so- 
cial servk:e, and financial aid applications, and 
in finding and retaining housing. 



TITLE: 
AGENCY: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

The intent of this project was to plan, implement 
a process, and design a program that wouU 
make effective use of existing community re- 
sources. Project staff woriced with Black 
churches in three comimnities (Joiet, Spring- 
fieM, and East St. Louis) in the development of 
a program to sen<e minority youth who were 



The network committee is remaining active and 
the career enhancement classes are continu* 
ing, using tocal resources. 



One client, a 30 year oM man, enrolled as a 
freshman at Kishwaukee College, majoring in 
Biok)gy in January 1991 , under full financial akl 
grants, and was emptoyed as a student worker 
in the mail room in the college in the spring 
semester. He plans to transfer to Northern 
llinois University, after completton of an A.S. 
degree at Kishwaukee College, and earn a B.S. 
in Hortkxiiture. He has a lengthy history of 
annest,lncludingtwoburglarycharges. Heconrv 
pieted his GED while incarcerated atthe Dekalb 
County Jail and was thrilled to atte:rl his GED 
graduatton ceremony at the College last spring. 
This is one of the very few things in his ife he 
has ever been proud of and feels that he may 
finally have the opportunity to change his life in 
a positive way. 



at-risk of placement in correctional institutions 
and to help youth who were returning to the 
community from correctional instituttons make 
a successful and productive transitton beck into 
the community. 



Dekalb County Offenders Network Project 
Kishwaukee College 
Pam Funfsinn 



Community Support Program for Recently Released 
Inmates from Correctional Institutions 

University of Illinois 

Frederick Rogers 



^ 



FY *92 CRIMINAL OFFENDER PROJECTS 
Contract Administrator: Dr. John Jordan 



TITLE* Alternatives to Incarceration Thr&ugh Community 

Networking 

AGENCY: Southern lillnola College 

DIRECTOR: Hartzel Black 

The project, which targeted on an eight-county iniBes of these individuals. Through the joint 
area In roral Southern IWnois. sought to provide efforts of an interagency network, individuals 
hoistkstreatmentsetvicesfor juvenileandadult would be sen^ locally, 
criirinal offenders, at-risk populattons, and fa- 



Tm.E: Positive Anti^rime Thrust 

AGENCY: Prison Outreach Ministries, Chicago 

DIRECTOR: Howard Saffold 



Using an African-centered approach, this pro- 
gram was designed to recruit ex-offenders and 
assist them in Individual devetopment-with 



special consideration givsn to sustained atten- 
tion, direct application, and Involvement. 



Collaborative Programming for Ex-Offender Employment 
Department of Corrections 
Barry Bass 



TITLE: 
AGENCY: 
DIRECTOR: 

Offender placement and reintegratk>n sennces 
were provkied for inmates identified in correc- 
tional centers prior to release. The project 
involved the coordinatk>n of institutional Pre- 
Start and educatk>naJ programs with sen/k:es 



provktod by the AFL-CIO Joint Council and 
community agendes. 

Recent projects, supported by the Illinois State 
Board of Educatton, are described in brief be- 
cause ref <,rts of results are cunrently in proc- 
ess. 



Community Support Program for Recently Released 
Inmates from Correctional Institutions 
Universal Family Connection, Chicago 
Lorraine Broyls 



TITLE: 

AGENCY: 
DIRECTOR: 

The project focused on work with churches 
(especially Black churches) in Kankakee 
County to develop a program whk:h woukl as- 



sist juvenile and adult criminal c?nn roc- t, in mak- 
ing a successful and productive uansnton back 
into the community. 



TITLE: 




:, Assessment, 



AGENCY: Lambert & Associates, DesPlaines 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: Jonamay Lambert 

In oollaboratton with four agencies. In a pilot ers Into paid emptoyment and back into the 
project,theinvestigator580ughtk)ptanandtest community, 
activities that wouM aid the transition of off end- 



INMATES' RESPONSES TO SURVEY 

lyiY CORRECTIONAL EXPERIENCE" 
Documented by Pam Turner, 1991-92 



•/ am afraid that I wUI never gain the trust of 
society once I am released. Getting a job with 
a record-that'?' not going tat)eso easy." 

"When I was a sophomore in high school. I quit! 
I couldnt handle all the problems. It seemed 
Oce tor some reason I just couldnt get into the 
idea of sbJdying and all the demands. Three 
weeks after I quit. I got in trouble tor the first 
time. It's been dovmhHI since." 

The primary reason I went to prison is because 
I had no self-respect, little or no seK-esteem. 
and I could not focus my energy and time on 
anything productive. I was into dmgs heavy.' 

'I have made some serious m^akes in my life 
and I have made some very bad decistons. I 

have paid a very high price tor fftose mistakes. 
Itryveryhaideverydaytowatohwhatlsayand 
what I do. It's a never-ending battie.' 

'Seems as though I have always toltowed oth- 
ers. I was never a leader, but I oouki really 
foltow. R^kming them right into prison. Really 
bad move on my partr 

'Booze. Dnjgs, and Women - then prison. I 
thought I was on top of the wortd. Suddenly, the 
bottom fell out and I ended up in prison. The 
fa^ life is not the good life. Believe me!' 

'I was always into big things-big money, big 
car. big friends. When all of those things took 
hoki of me. I found myself in jail at 18. inprison 
at 20. and now I have a new perceptton: the 
things that really matter in Hfe money can t buy! 
Money wiH never take the place of happiness, 
acceptance, and tove. Those things are really 
importanttomenow. I say now because I never 
thought anything pbout any of that stuff betore 
prison.' 

'Prison records dont appeal to emptoyersi 
There are too many people without a prison 
record wanting to wori(. Finding a job and 
supporting ir^elf will be a real problem now.' 



"When I first came to prison. I felt like I really 
dkht have much to tose. But now I know I had 
more than I ever realized. ' 

'My life style wasdnigs, crazy behavur. and an 
•l-dont-give-a-rip' attitude. That life style does 
not work in prison. It doesn't take tong betore 
you realize you have to change your ways.' 

'I dropped out of school because I was living a 
life that dki not caU for educatk>n. Dnjgsand 
booze dkint require a tot of educatton. My 
friends were all dropoutsC 

'My temper has always been out of contml. 
With two years in prison behind me. I have 
learned to think before I exptode. It's amazing 
what being taken away from everyone and 
everything you know will do for you. It's a hard 
lesson! I have gained a tot of respect for my 
parents. I never thought they were too smart, 
but I was very wrongr 

'I felt like I had failed all the people who had 
helped me. I felt all atone.' 

'I need to get my head on straight and try to 
make something out of myself.' 

"The people I thought were my friends weren't! 
The only friends I have are members of my 
family and one other person. Prison makes you 
realize what friends really are!' 

'Being a 'know-'it-all' brought me to prison. I 
thought I was so tough. I thought nothing couki 
get me down. I was so wrong.' 

"When I knew I was headed to prison. I couki 
see where I went wrong. Why it took getting 
sent to prison. I don't know. I felt so depressed. 
I felt there was no way that I couki handle being 
in prison.' 

'lflhadonlyliste.^dtothosethreesmallwoFds. 
'Just Say Ato/' / wouU have never mined my 
life by going to prison.' 



S 



'Going to prison when I was so young definitely 
has caused me some major pmblems. I have 
never held a job, I had to get my GEO in prison. 
I am going io have an 'X' on back the rest 
of my life. I will have to try twice as hard as the 
nonna! person now that I have been in prison.' 

'Iflhadntcome to prison at 19, 1 would be dead. 
The type of lifestyle I was living, lhadnochance 
of sunriving.' 

"/ wiH never darken the door of another jail or 
prison. I cannot kjse any more of my life.' 

'My first experience in prison was terriUe. I 
have never feK so empty inskie. I was hurt 
emottonally and physkalty. Prison is too bad 
tor anyone to experience.' 

'My^mily was devastated!^ my incarceration. 
I will have to wortf the rest of my ttfe convincing 
them that I am truly sorry tor all I have put them 
through. I tove them but it's hard seeing them 
hurt-and hurt because I ivas so stupki. They 
tried to tell me. But I knew everything and they 
knewnothkig.' 

'lamafrakitogetoutofprison. My oU 'buddies' 
will be waiting tor me. They are one of the main 
reasons I ended up here. I never want to go 
home.' 

"The primary reason tor my incarceratton was 
dwgs and the people I hung around with. 
Wanting to be a part of ff» crowd got me a 
prison seMence.' 

'Before going to prison, I had mn away from 
home and had been gone about six months. I 
Odntsunfive very tong without gukiance, dkl I? 
I hate to say H, but my family tried to tell me. 
You can see that I dkl not Usten.' 

"My 0¥vn stupkUty, insecurity, and lack of self- 
respect is the reason I ended up in prison. I 
thought I was tough then. I really know what it 
means to be tough now. You have to learn that 
in prison.' 

'I am scared to get out of prison. I've been 
tockedupsincelwasie. lam36now.' 

'Before I came to prison, I had everytNng. My 
family tried to make me happy but notNng 
seemed to wori(. I gave up everything tor a lUe 



of crime. I was so stupki. I had it all and gave 
Hup.' 

'I hung around with the wrong people. Iflcoukl 
go back two years and know what I know now. 
I wouU have never come to prison. ' 

'When I was in school. I dklnt feel like I be- 
tonged there. For some reason, partying and 
just hanging out was more my place. ' 

'I coukl not believe ttiat I was going to prison! 
Ihadneverbeenawayfromhomefori^nyperiod 
of time. I was scared stiff. It's been three years 
now and I am still scared. Scared to get out!' 

'When I first realized I was on my way to prison 
and that I couklnt even go home after court. I 
was ashamed, scared, and totally atone. Sud- 
denly, being a 'know-it-all. tough guy' meant 
nettling. Nof^e of my friends were there to 
encourage me. Really good friends! lhavent 
heard from any of them since I've been in 
prison.' 

'Believe it or not. prison was the best thing tor 
me. I wouklnt be alive today. I woukl have 
been dead. I couklnt have gone on the way my 
life was.' 

'I was just about ready to quit selling dnjgs 
when I got busted. If only I had stopped one 
daysooner! My life wouUnt have ended up lite 
this. Now I have to overcome being an ex-con.' 

'My mom was cmshed when I came to prison, 
but at least she kno¥vs where I am Betore 
prison, she never knew where I was or if I ^tas 
deadorsiive.' 

'Mr. Cool - that was me - before prison. Now 
I am rather different. I know now that Mr. Cool 
was not Mr. Right!! I got myself in trouble. 
Nobody helped me.' 

'Prison is bad. Really bad. I felt atone and Kke 
it's the end of the worid. I've hurt my fanily and. 
in the process. I have hurt myself and my fu- 
ture.' 

Ihis is my second time in prison. I finally 
realized that I had to learn to understand myself 
and what I wanted out of life. ' 

'I had a temper, was angry with the worid. and 
with God. All my friends are dead, and I always 



make H a point to keep acquaintances just 
ttiat-aoquaifttances.'' 

"I fen bad about coming to prison, but I also 
wasnt reaHy mad because I needed m/s vaca- 
tton to pk* myself up. I was lacking in many 
areas. My attitude toward other people needed 
tobechanged. lusedtoliaveaquk:ktemper. 
I ¥¥ill be goktg out on my own with nowhere to 
stay. I'm detennk}ed to seek emptoyment as 
soon as I get out. My grandmother stays in a 
smaK apartment in a buikling for the disabled. 
I'm not going to let anything or anyone stop me 
from getting myself in order. I wont ten an 
eirpk>yerthatlamanexH)ffender. Itwoukionly 
meke things worse. People who are not from 
the ghetto ha\fe misconcepttons about people 
who were once in prison." 



7 was scared t)ecause I had never been to 
prison before, even though I t%ad been tacked 
upbetore. But I was also glad because I wouU 
have another chance to get my life in order to 
be a happier person.'' 

1 have many acquaintances and a few ctose 
associates. I have no friends. My father was 
my only tnje friend and he died. " 



''Being in prison is an unfortunate situatk)n that 
I must suffer through, as well as my wife. She 
must experience substandard and demeaning 
living condittons, toneliness, and various un- 
pleasant things.'' 





A PROJECT CONNECT instructor discuMM parMting rMpontllillltlM. 



SUCCESS STORIES 



Included among ICoVE's collection of Success 
Stories aie ex-offender letters and communica- 
tions from locations ttiroughout the state and 
country and instructor and employer reports. 

1 am vwiting in regards to my life s/nce my 
release from ffte penitentiary. When I left, I had 
a gosi of working in a salon and beoon^ the 
besthairstySstthailcouldbe. Asanyonewho's 
Deen out <^ society for a lengOt of time knows, 
there 's that fear of failure upon you at all times. 
I also had a fewobstaclesfacingmeinaoquiring 
mylkxnse. Thanks t)e to God k)r my farrOy and 
their support. I was abfe ta get my license 
straiffin. The next thing I had to overcome was 
the task of getting my tools together so I couU 
be atjie to go to work, htow that I've started 
working and being able to be productive, H's 
reaify a good feeling. Granted, things are stow 
trying to buHd a clientele and establish myself, 
but I refuse to be defeated. I'm so grateful that 
I have become a parent person, one who is 
taking one day at a time. I realize I'm not as 
strong as I'm going to be. and going to N.A 
meetingsandgettingthatsupporthelpsawhole 
tot. Mng an ex-addict, one who has been 
fightkigatosingbattlewithdn/gsfbratongtime. 
it's hard staying straight with all the temptatton. 
What keeps me going in the risfit directton is 
being honest with myself and believing in my 
highest power. Also, the wiK to live and be 
successful, having a desire k> fulfill my goal. I 
hope I've given you enough insight through this 
totter to possi)ly become a speaker. Through 
my experiences maytie someone else may be 
helped." (Kenneth) 

'I'm applying for admissk>n to John A. Logan 
Coltoge. I am also pleased to say that your 
coHege taught nne the skills I needed to become 
financially secure. Thank you againr (Larry) 

'I'm doing the work I tove and toamed during 
rrry stay in prison. I must say that eabh job I had 
after prison was given to me because of my 
educatton. experience, personality, and letters 
of support. My resume got me in the door to 
see tots of people. PtoaseteUallkHnatesitpays 
to have an educatton. ' (Herman) 



'I'm doing pretty good. I've been working con- 
stnjctionformydadeversincelgotout. I just 
got home from vacatton in LHOe Rock. Arkan- 
sas. I wera down there to lineup a sheet metal 
job. The first day I got a job installing duct work 
InLitOeRock. It's ail oortwnertial type work. 
The receptionist wasnt even going to give me 
the time of day until I toU her that I graduated 
out of your dass and shO¥ved her the letter of 
reoommendatton you wrote me. She immedi- 
ately caltod the boss and he hired me on the 
spot I'm moving down there. I'm really ex- 
cited.' (Chuck) 

Report 'Guess what? I went to work one 
week after I toft prison. Thank God I took tiw^ 
sunf eying program. I work on a time-man crew 
(a rodman. a party chtof. and the mstniment 
man~tiwt's me!). The party chief stops by all 
the time and answers any questions I have. He 
even draws ptotures to help me understand 
anytiiing I am having difftouKy witii. The job is 
great but definitely a chaltonge. Wth a job 
andno bills. I am saving most of my money. I 
make $9.00 an hour and am workktg 40-50 
hours per week. Not bad for just ge^ing out of 
prison, is rtr (D.F.) 

Report 02. 7 have been out since 10/88 and 
have worked for the same company since my 
retoase. You wUI be surprised that I wiU be 
paying incometax on ctose to $30.000tor 1991. 
I am amazed at myself. Three years with the 
same emptoyer. from $9.00 to over $14.00 an 
hour pay raise, no mom proMems with the law. 
starting tim process to become licensed, what 
doyouthink? lamproudtobeabtototeKyou 
that an Oie time and eftort to get ready to face 
tiUs cnjel word was definitely worth it.' (D.F.) 

'I tove my job. They put me on a whe^/l chair 
crewandgavemeahipkitmttiscissott. Ihey 
tot me fiUh on different shifts. I viras planning 
to attend paramedto school through Northwest 
Commun»y Hospital but that has changed. The 
program is full time and that isntpossbto right 
now. I have found a program witii Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital ti)at is offered tivee nights 
eac^weekandlwmbeabletoworiiandgoto 

school. 
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'lamupto$6.8Sperhournowandlamworidng 
ainut 55^ hours each ¥(f»ek. H'stoughbutI 
havent stopped learning. One bad thing hap- 
pened last ¥nek-a guy died whUe I was driving 
the ambiance. H sure did set me back even 
though I knew he had teminal cancer. 

"My boss kwited all the empioyees to his home 
for Christmas dinner. Did I ever feel great. It 
was a real privilege to be accepted into his 
home like I was. Ii4y boss keeps telling me that 
I am a good ¥vort(er and that I am so willing to 
learn. I am not done. IwonfquH. 

'People respect me. The me<Scal field is a 
cateertobeproudof. People took up to those 
that help ottters. I'm not trying to impress 
anyone but myself. But H isnksetogetcompii- 
ments. It's really a change for me conskiering 
my past. If you sue happy and smOe a tot, 
people catch on. I want every guy toavmg 
prison to experience success. I suppose t/iaf <s 
unreaHstto but »e can be worth^^to. ' (D.B.) 

Thought I better drop you aKneto let you know 
that the job is going great. I never dreamed how 
many birdsthereweretn a 100.000. Wehave 
40 acres of flight pens, four large outbuUdings, 
andabam. And we use every kKh of them all 
when the birds am hatching. They really have 
a neat setup. If you ever get the chance, you 
shouU stop by and see their operation. 

'I guess you must have taught me somethkig. 
They have spven me five raises since I started 
in June. Up here I need every ntokel. Iptoked 
the second most expensive county ki the staf© 
of Wisconsin to live in. I'm wortdng approxi- 
mately SI hours a week, give or take a few 
IxMjrs, depending on the sNpping schedule.' 
(Gary) 

'You may now wish to make another of your 
•success' posters. Friday I began wortdng on a 
surveying crew. Today I begsm operating the 
msbument. Oneof the co-owners of the engi- 
neering fmn for whteh I'm working wants me to 
advance qutokly to the positton of crew chief. 
All things conskiered, I shouktbeable to attain 
such a positton witNn the next few weeks, or 
just as soon as I have assured my immediate 
supenfisor that I know what I'm doing. ' (Bill) 

'I am working well now. I put in about 36 hours 
av/eek. I thank God and all the people that 



helped me to be wortdng. The program was a 
great help to me.' (Melvin) 

'I am currently emptoyed as a manager of a 
company named 'Salon Temporaries. ' I place 
new appScants, such as hair stylists, make-up 
artists, nail techntoians. etc. 'm satons on a 
tenporary basis, with my company paying their 
saJaries. 

•We have a limited range of clients now be- 
cause the company is just starting and we are 
m first and oiiysaton temps h the state. 

'It wouU be a great help to inmates if they couto 
come out and maybe be placed in the cosme- 
totogy business, satons. backstage support for 
fashton shows, etc. So if possible, will you 
please set something up~make arrangements 
where I can contact (write) the cosmetotogist 
and bart)er school and maybe help the ex-con- 
vtots get into ffie job nwket once replaced back 
into the free society? I have no Uea on how 
about doing this, but I know-speaktog from 
experience-H is very hard trying to get a job 
once being labeled as an ex-feton. 

The prison system is not try 'mg to help much, 
but with your help and others, we can make a 
difference. I have had many doors ctosed on 
me because of my record. Althouffii qualiftod- 
-passing all tests, offtoe ^Us and computer 
skills excellent, typing 60 wordspermkiute, and 
anAssociateofAppHedScienceDegreeindata 
processtig-still, when I wrote 'incarcerated,' 
nothing else mattered. It took me about six 
months and many, many appltoattons, the 
blessing of God, being persistent, not giving up 
hope to make this possible. t4owlwoukimeto 
help others.' (James) 

"Mr. W. called the Associate Dean of Conec- 
ttonal Educatton to request a transcript and 
advisement as to the appropriate steps to pur- 
sue the Assotiate of Arts Degree. Hewilleither 
be transferrkig all college credit to Connecticut 
or be transferring courses from Connecticut 
back to this ooUege to receive the Associate of 
Arts Degree. 

'He indtoated tivit everythin; is going well. He 
feels hehashisIHe together. He is happy with 
his job and contented with his Hfe. Mr. IV. is 
Chief of Operattons tor Zodiac Inflatable Boats 
in Connecttout. ' (Electronics Instnjctor) 



"/ would me to ten you about Lany M.. who was 
eim)loyedonJanuary27. 1992. Pleasekeepin 
mind fhaf this young man did not have an 
atjundance of hjndsto survive on. Hewentright 
to work and has never refused to come in for 
back-up when he is caMed, nor has he missed 
a day's work. Last week I received a phone 
calk!ontmending Lany for his compasston and 
medksalskiHs. Onhisowntimehetookthetime 
H) attend to a person in need. Thesameweek 
our bookkeeper had made an error on Larry's 
payroll over paying him $101.43. As soon as he 
received his check he immediately called our 
main ofTice and informed mm of the error. I 
feel mt this was also an act to be commended 
for, as an employee is always ready to teH you 
when you have shorted them, but sekiom do 
they mentton over payment.' (Ambulance 
**9nrice Empbyer) 

'Herman is a very competent staff member who 
performs his job responsibilities conscien- 
tk)usiy and learns qukkly. He is very depend- 
able and reliable, wiKng to work hard, and 



works overtime as much as possible when 
needed. He toHominstnjctions without neces- 
sary supervision and is wiUng to do whatever 
is asked. He sets high stsuftdards for himself 
that an r^lected in the work he produces. 

'Hennan has agood rapport wHh the other staff 
member and his ¥wrk ethic motivates others. 
His personality is definitely a positive influence 
wHh whomever he comes in contact. 

'Herman has quekly grasped the functions of 
the offset priming area, and he has made a 
definite contribution to the productton of the 
area in a relatively short nme span. He is 
always willing to go the 'extra step' to complete 
the pb as requested. 

Hemftan's commitmer^ to his job responsibili- 
ties and his contributions to the success of the 
offset area are recognized and very much ap- 
preciated.' (Word Processing Center Em- 
ployer) 
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PERSONAL PROFILE FORMS 



As an eariy step in the rehabilitation process, it pays to know the offender as an 'ndiyidual. 
Documenting the backgrounds of oftenders--with their cooperation, of course-wH! often 
p^e Insight Into ways of helping them improve their lives. Clues emerge from the data 
collected as to their motivations, abilities, limitations, problems, and concerns. 

The following personal profile fomis. which have been reduced in size for this PuWication 
were designed by Pam Turner. Southeastern Illinois College. Vienna. Corrections and 
^en<S^rsonnel may find them useful in working with offenders, both in and out of pnson. 



Personal Data 



NAME 
A.ICA.(s) 



(Last) 



(First) 



(M.I.) 



HOME ADDRESS: 



COUNTY: 

HOME PHONE f: 
MESSAGE PHONE 

«: (IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO BE REACHED) 



MMMg*Phon«*1 

(Fbnns pravid* for 3 liktings) 
DATE OF BIRTH: 



NafflMof P*non 



Rfttertionship 



PLACE OF BIRTH: 



(Month) 



(Day) 



(Year) 



SOCIAL SECURfTY*:. 
DRIVERS LICENSE*: 

MARTIAL STATUS: 
DEPENDENTS: 



(City) 



(State) 



.Current 



^Pending 



_NEVER MARRIED 
_MARRIED 

HOW MANY? 



DIVORCED 
WIDOWED 
SEPARATED 



Family Background 



MOTHER'S NAME: 



LIVING YES NO 

DESCRIBE YOUR RELATIONSHIP WITH YOUR MOTHER:.. 
MOTHER DEALINGS WITH THE LAW: 



MQIUEB SUBSTANCE ABUSE HISTORY: 
FATHER'S NAME: _ 



.DRUGS_ALCOHOL 



LIVING _ YES NO 

DESCRIBE YOUR RELATIONSHIP WtTH YOUR FATHER.. 



FATHER DEALINGS WfTH THE LAW: 

FATHER SUBSTANCE ABUSE HISTORY: DRUGS. 

BROTHERS^ISTERS: HOW MANY? 



;M.COHOL 



DESCRIBE YOUR RELATIONSHIP WfTH YOUR BROTHERS AND SISTERS? 
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RHO-THPRS/SlSTgRS DEAUKQS WITH THE LAW: 



RRf>THFRR/SKTFRS SUBSTANCE ABUSE HISTORY: ^DRUGS ALCOHOL 

HAS ANY FAMILY MEMBER EVER BEEN IN PRISON? — ^YES NO 

F YES, HOW ARE THEY REUTED TO YOU?^ 

BREFLY DESCRIBE YOUR CHILDHOOD: 



IF YOU COULD CHANGE ONE THING ABOUT YOUR CHILDHOOD. WHAT WOULD IT BE? 

AT WHAT AGE DID YOU HAVE YOUR RRST ENCOUNTER WITH THE LAW? 

CRIMINAL HISTORY 

OFFENSEAX)NVICT10NS DISPOSITION/SENTENCE RELEASE DATE 



WHAT DO YOU FEEL WAS THE ONE MAIN REASON YOU ENDED UP IN PRISON? 



MLUARY HtSTORY 

REGISTERED WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE: ^YES ^NO 

IF YES, SELECTIVE SERVICE #: 

VETERAN: YES ^NO 

DISCHARGE STATUS - H ONORABLE DISHONORABLE 

BRANCH OF SERVICE: 

HEALTH HISTORY 

RATING: POOR FAIR ^GOOO ^EXCELLENT 

DISABILITY: YES_NO. 

IP VPS FXPtAIN: 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE HISTORY 
^_DRUGS _ALCOHOL 

HOW HAS YOUR LFE BEEN AFFECTED BY DRUGS AND/OR ALCOHOL? 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE: ^YES NO 

GEO GRADUATE: _YES ^NO (In Priwn) 

YES NO (On th« Str««t) 

r YOU DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL, WHAT DO YOU FEEL WAS THE MAIN REASON? 



VOCATIONAL SKILLS TRAINING 

PROGRAM: 

DATES ATTENDED.^ 

SCHOOUCOLLEGE : ^ 

LOCATION: 

LENGTH OF TRAINING: CPRTlFlCA-n=- ^YES NO 

2 YEAR DEGREES 

ASSOCIATE MSCENCE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE 

4>YEAR DEGREES 

BACHELOR M 

MASTER N 

4-YEAR UNIVERSITIES ATTENDED: 

University Location Dates of Attendance 

WORK HISTORY (JOBS ON THE STREET) 

EMPLOYER: 

POSITION: 

DATES OF EMPLOYMENT: 
TERMINATION REASON: 
(Forms provided for 6 listings) 

WORK HISTORY (JOB ASSIGNMENTS IN PRISON) 

INSTITUTION: 

ASSIGNMENT: 

DATES OF ASSIGNMENT: 

TERMINATION REASON: 

(Forms provided for 6 istings) 



ICoVE^-CORRECTIONS HEARING 
PARTICIPANTS 



Decatur, Illinois 
March 31, 1992 



ICoVE PANEL MEMBERS 

Haitz«IBtack 
ValMS^OM 
P^ffcy Murdock 

ICoVE CONSULTANT 
Dr. Bmsw Hackatt 

ICoVE STAFF 

Peter Johnson 
Pegoy ktertbach 

GUESTS 

Edward Bonner. lYC. WarrenviUe 
Joli Boone. HiH CO. Gelesbuig 
Randy Boyd. Vienna CO. Vienna 
Ross R Bradley, SIC/IYC. Harrisbuig 
Dan Bniel. Centraiia CO. Centraiia 

Mary Caty. SiO/ Vienna CO.. Vienna 
Jim Cheny. SIC/Vienna CO. Vienna 
Stacey Craig. SKWiennaCC. Vienna 
Jeff Croftsland. Menard CO. Menard 
Rich Daiman. Certralia CO. Centraiia 

Mii^e DeVifciss. Centraiia CC. Centraiia 
Ginny Denton. KCA/ienna CC. Centraiia 
Diana Dougias. SKWienna CC. Vienna 
Nancy Raon. Admin. Office of IL Courts. 

Chicago 
S. C. Flun. Danville CC 

Kent Frailey. Graham CC. Hiiteboro 

Jeny Trover. Vienna CC. Vienna 

Gregg Gregoiy, Graham CC/LLCC. HilWxHO 

Jim Gnindei. Admin. Office of IL Courts. Springfield 

Brenda Harris. Graham CC. Htlsouro 

John Hostert Centraiia CC. Centraiia 
E. Henderson. SKWienna CC. Vienna 
Bnx^e Hering, SKWienna CC. Vienna 
Ken Hight. lYC. Harrisbufg 
Mary Hodges, Centraiia CC, Centraiia 

dimon Jackson, Certtralia CC. Centraiia 
E. J. Keipp. SKWienna CC. Vienna 



UJk9 LaRussa, Pontiac CC. Pontiac 
Michael A. Lane. IL River CC, Canlon 
Randy Ungle. SKVShawnee CC. Vienna 

Carol Lytie. HiH CC. Galesburg 
Tom Majors. Pontiac CC. ComeH 
Wes Maitin. Hi CC. Galesburg 
Martha McCrary. Centraiia CC. Centraiia 
Sandra McGUl, Vienna CC. Vienna 

James P. Miles. SKWienna CC. Vienna 
Norm Miller. Centraiia CC. Centraiia 
Richard Miller. SKWienna CC. Vienna 
Paul Mocaby. Centraiia CC. Centraia 
Ciarenoe Modgiin. E. Moiine CC. E. MoKne 

Joe Maeser. Vienna CC. Vienna 
Carol Ann Most. IL River CC. Canton 
Jack G. Oertle. Vienna CC. Cunier MMIs 
JeHrey L. Paisely. Western IL CC. Mt Sterling 
Pamela Peters. Robinson CC. Robinson 

Rudy Phillips. Pontiac CC. Pontiac 

Anthony J. Porcaro. lYC. Wanrenville 

Bill Poulos. SKWienna CC. Vienna 

Barbara Pruett. SIC. Vienna 

Steve Puscas. Kane County Youth House. Batavia 

Ava Rawiings. Centraiia CC. Centraiia 
Richard Rittenhouse. Centraiia CC. Centraiia 
Javier Sanchez. lYC. WarrenviUe 
Bill Schriever. Pontiac CC. M.S.U., Saunemin 
Ronna Shepherd. SIC/Vienna CC. Vienna 

Bill Simmons. Pontiac CC. Wenona 
Al Simonson. Danville CC. Danville 
Jack K. Ststler, SKWienna CC. Vienna 
Sally Steffens. Univ. of IL. Urbana 
Narcy Sullivan. Vienna CC, Vienna 

Jeff Thompson. SKWienna CC, Vienna 
Pam G. Turner. SIC/Vienna CC. Vienna 
Roy Vck:h. lYC. WarrenviUe 
Vem Wesson. Graham CC. Hillsboro 
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ILLINOIS' PRISON POPULATION 











Daaign 


Actual 


Paccant 






*» — 




wapacny 


rvp. 




• JoUat Prison 


1860 


Max. 


M 


761 


1,319 


173.3% 


* Menard 


1878 


Max. 


M 


1,460 


2,387 


163.5% 


* Menard Psychiatric 


1970 


Max. 


M 


315 


384 


121.9% 


* Pontiac 


1892 


Max. 


M 


1,258 


1,928 


153.3% 


^StataviUa 


1920 


Max. 


M 


1,506 


2,043 


137.7% 


* Big Muddy Rivar 
*Cantraiia 


1993 


Mad. 


M 


952 


Opaning 


panding 


1981 


Mad. 


M 


750 


1,131 


150.8% 


*OanvWa 


1986 


Mad. 


M 


896 


1,686 


101.2% 


* Dixon 


1984 


Mad. 


M,F 


1,179 


1,677 


142.2% 


* Graham 


1961 


Mad. 


M 


750 


1,331 


177.5% 


•Hili 


1987 


Mad. 


M 


896 


1,544 


172.3% 


* niinois Rivtr 


1990 


Mad. 


M 


926 


1,511 


163.2% 


* Logan 


1978 


Mad. 


M,F 


826 


1,075 


130.1% 


*Shawn#a 


1984 


Mad. 


M 


1,046 


1,482 


141.7% 


^Shandan 


1973 


Mad. 


M 


624 


1,072 


171.8% 


* Wastarn Nttnois 


1989 


Mad. 


M 


728 


1,274 


175.0% 


* Jassia Ma Houston 


1981 


Min. 


F 


42 


49 


116.7% 


* Jacksonvilla 


1984 


Min. 


M 


500 


676 


135.2% 


^Kaniiakaa 


1992 


Min. 


F 




Includad in Dwight figuras 


* Lincoln 


1984 


Min. 


M 


S58 


730 


130.8% 


* Robinaon 


1991 


Min. 


M 


600 


919 


153.2% 


^Taylofviila 


1991 


Min. 


M 


600 


930 


155.0% 


vandalia Pnaon 


1921 


Min. 


M 


599 


929 


155.1% 


* Vianna 


1965 


Min. 


M 


d45 


1,111 


131.5% 


* Dwight 


1930 


All 

All 


r 


545 


747 


137.1% 


(^Chicago 


1993 


Mm. 


ft J 
M 


200 


Opaning panding 


® Crossroads 


1984 


Mm. 




OCA 

250 


253 


101.2% 


<&Dacatur 


1979 


Min. 


M 


AA 

80 


103 


128.8% 


® East Molina 


1981 


Min. 


M 


688 


938 


136.3% 


(9 East Molma #1 


1984 


Min. 


ft a 

M 




Inciudad in East Moiina figuras 


<9 East Molma #2 


1984 


Min. 


ft J 
M 




Inciudad in East Molina figuras 


<9Fox Vallay 


1972 


Min. 


M 


100 


110 


110.0% 


9 Joliat Comm. Corr. 


1968 


Min. 


M 


92 


102 


110.9% 


(SMatro 


1974 


Min. 


M 


52 


76 


146.2% 


9Paoria 


1985 


Min. 


M.F 


63 


72 


114.3% 


9 Southam Ulmois 


1969 


Min. 


M 


60 


62 


103.3% 


<9Urt>ana 


1975 


Mm. 


ft J 
M 


AA 

83 


87 


104.8% 


(9Winnabago 


1970 


Min. 


ft a 

M 


71 


91 


128.2% 






Min. 


u 

m 


i<;n 


Opaning pandmg 


fOuQuoin 


1993 


M«n. 


M 


200 


Opaning panding 


# Qraana Co. 


1993 


Min. 


M 


200 


Opaning panding 


# Hanna City 


1984 


Min. 


M 




Inciudad in Winois Rivar figuras 


# Hardin Co. 


1981 


Min. 


M 




Inciudad in Shawnaa figuras 


# Paris 


1993 


Min. 


M 


200 


Opaning panding 


fSpringfiald 


1990 


Min. 


M 




Indudad m Lincoln figuras 


» Vandalia WC 


1981 


Min. 


M 




Indudad in Vandalia figuras 


• Dixon Springs 


1984 


Min. 


M.F 




Indudad in Vtanna figuras 



At of June 12. 1992 
'Prison, <9Woifcr«iMMO«nt«r, ffWoikcamp, •Bootcamp 

Takan from th« Stat* Joumal-Ragistar/Springfiald, IL, Juna 28, 1992. Sourca: IDOC 
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